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FALSE PARALLELS. 
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AISS LILLIE KITTRIDGE, a 
| pretty and unsophisticated girl, 
set out, one fine afternoon, to 
climb a hiil that overlooked the 
ancient and picturesque New 
England village of Dereham. 
The hill was rocky and ab- 
rupt, too steep for cultivation, 
but prolific of blackberry and 


raspberry vines, and all man- 


ner of wild flowers. Miss Lillie 

had been contemplating this 

expedition for several days; and 
now the cool breeze and the bright sunshine, 
modified occasionally by soft, white clouds, 
presented just the conditions she wanted. 

She was alone. She was new to the 
country, and had made no acquaintances. 
Her father, the Reverend Holland Kittridge, 
had brought her mother and herself to this 
sequestered region for a month’s vacation. 

It was the old people’s silver honeymoon ; 
they had been married twenty-five years, 
and Dereham was the place where they had 
first met. It was full of tender reminiscences 
for them. They were always addressing 
remarks to each other beginning with, 
‘Don’t you remember—?”’ 

They were quite as unsophisticated as 
their nineteen-year-old daughter. Their life 
had been peaceful and uneventful, out of the 
current and influence of the world. Dr. 
Kittridge’s sermons were generally a procla- 
mation of good tidings of great joy. Evil 
was a metaphysical abstraction to him; at 
most, a historical phenomenon. It had no 


part in his own experience, and he scarcely 
realized its actual existence. At any rate, 
sin and hell were words that seldom came 
from his mouth, in the pulpit or elsewhere. 

Lillie had never before been in Dereham, 
and had no reminiscences or associations to 
contemplate. Perhaps she was not averse to 
creating some. Hearing her father and 
mother converse so much about their early 
love episodes, may have suggested to her 
that it would be pleasant to have a lover of 
her own. But, as no suitable person seemed 
to be at hand, she fell back upon nature, and 
went up the hill to enjoy it. 

Her progress was slow, partly because the 
hill was so steep, but more on account of 
the blackberries and raspberries. At last, 
she found herself high aloft, near the top of 
a rocky gorge. 

The view was splendid. She could see the 
whole village of Dereham, with its great 
elm trees, its winding brook, the gleam of 
the pond further off, and the narrow, level 
sweep of the railroad on the south. And 
there was the very farm-house where she and 
her parents were boarding. She recognized 
it by the two huge butternut trees that stood 
sentinel on the front grass plot. From here, 
they looked no larger than cabbages. That 
white dot between them must be her mother, 
and that moving speck, her father, pacing 
up and down, as his after-dinner habit was, 
and bubbling over with placid, optimistic 
talk. 

Lillie thought how good her father was, 
and wondered if all men were as good 
as he. 

‘‘T should like to see some wicked man 
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sometime,’’ she said to herself; ‘‘ some zzce, 
wicked man, I mean; and then I should like 
to be a little bit wicked myself, just to try !’’ 

Having breathed this aspiration, she 
blushed, and felt that she had been rather 
wicked already. 

She turned her eyes away from the village 
and looked up the hill. The summit did not 
seem far off; she would mount to the very 
apex, and thence look down upon the world 
and the kingdoms of it. 

But she had not taken a dozen steps when, 
in a deep hollow on the left, she caught 
sight of what was really the finest raspberry 
bush she had yet seen. She had already 
eaten berries enough, but these were too 
good to be passed without a taste ; so, with 
some difficulty, she got down into the hol- 
low, with her skirts gathered up in one 
hand, and the other outstretched for the 
fruit. 

Before she could touch the first berry, how- 
ever, she heard a sound that caused her to 
start and shrink back. She had never heard 
such a sound before ; but instinct warned her 
that it meant mischief. It was a whirring 


or buzzing sound, somewhat like what might 
be made by vibrating the tongue behind the 


teeth. 

She glanced downward, and there, coiled 
underneath her feet, with its head upright, 
and its bony tail quivering, she saw a great 
rattlesnake. It was not three feet off. Lillie 
uttered a piercing scream, and sprang back- 
ward. But her foot trod on a stone, and she 
fell. 


II. 


MEANWHILE, down at the farm-house, Dr. 
and Mrs. Kittridge had a pleasant surprise. 

While they were conversing cosily be- 
neath the butternut trees, they saw a tall, 
massive figure coming towards them, across 
lots, from the village. As he drew near, he 
took off his straw hat and waved it, and 
made other gestures of friendly recognition. 
Evidently, it must be some one they knew. 

‘* Why, Silvia,’’ said Dr. Kittridge, narrow- 
ing his eyes, while a smile began to glimmer 
and broaden over his mouth, ‘‘I believe—I 
do believe—yes, it is! It’s Buckminster 
Horne, who was with mein college! You've 
met him—Judge Horne, you know. Why, 
Horne, my dear fellow, we are so glad to see 
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How do 
You know 


you! Where did you come from? 
you do? Sit down; sit down! 
my wife ?”’ 

Judge Buckminster Horne, of the court of 
common pleas, was a majestically-made per- 
sonage, tall and strong, andof a Websterian 
cast of countenance. He was about fifty 
years of age, and at the prime of his powers 
and reputation. No juster or more learned 
judge ever sat on the bench. He was aman 
of the world in the best sense of the term, 
wise, kindly, courteous, keen. Heand Kitt- 
ridge had been friends from their youth ; 
though, since college days, they had met 
but seldom. Their respective experience 
and views of life were widely divergent. 
Kittridge reasoned deductively, from the 
standpoint of his own pure heart and hope- 
ful mind. The judge was mainly inductive 
in his method. He knew the depths of 
human frailty, and, though the knowl- 
edge did not make him cynical, it prompted 
a wise respect for the restraints and conven- 
tions upon which modern civilization is 
based. He contemplated with mistrust the 
growing freedom of social observances, 
which the clergyman, with his optimistic 
notions, was inclined to advocate. 

The conversation between the three friends 
immediately became animated and cordial. 
The judge explained that he had come down 
for a few days’ fresh air, without knowing 
that the Kittridges were here ; and congrat- 
ulated himself on the happy chance, and 
them on the anniversary they were cele- 
brating. He complimented Mrs. Kittridge 
on her youthful and comely looks, and 
remarked that, if she had a daughter, the 
young lady would have to exert herself to 
retain her admirers. 

Mrs. Kittridge, in fact, was a very pretty 
woman, and her forty-five years hardly 
seemed thirty. Her cheeks grew pink at the 
great judge’s flattery; but she feigned re- 
sentment, and said: 

‘*The way to be polite to a mother is to 
remember her children. I don’t know what 
Lillie will do to you when I tell her that you 
have forgotten her existence !’’ 

‘“Why, bless my soul!’’ murmured the 
judge, arching one of his shaggy eyebrows ; 
‘*to be sure! I remember her as a baby; 
and then—let me think !—was it seven years 
ago I saw her last? Dear, dear! Why, the 
child must be nearly twenty! I wish we 
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could stop these youngsters from growing, 
Kittridge !’’ 

‘For my part, the older I get, the better I 
like it,’’ said the clergyman. 

“You don’t know how to be old. That’s 
your great defect! But about Lillie: where 
is Lillie ?”’ demanded the judge, putting up 
his eye-glasses and looking this way and 
that. 

‘‘She has gone for a walk up the moun- 
tain,’’ replied Mrs. Kittridge. 

‘Ah!’ murmured the judge, fixing his 
gaze upon the picturesque height in ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Did she go alone?’’ 

‘‘Oh, to be sure,’’ said Kittridge. 
can take care of herself.’’ 

‘‘Yes ; the danger will be when she comes 
to entrust herself toother hands. However, 
I have no objection to the mountain. A 
mountain is a better companion for.a pretty 
girl than a young man, as the world goes.”’ 

‘‘We sha’n’t agree with you there!’ re- 
turned the good doctor. ‘‘ When Sylvia and 


** She 


I met here, twenty-six years ago, we thought 
each other the best and safest companion 
possible ; and I recollect, Sylvia,’’ he added, 
turning to his wife, ‘‘that it was on just 
such a day as this that I first found you on 


the mountain, picking blackberries.”’ 

‘‘T remember ; and you asked me whether 
I would give a poor man some work ; and 
then you began to help me fill my pail.”’ 

The husband and wife looked at each 
other and laughed. 

‘Yes, that was all very well,’’ said the 
judge; ‘but all young men are not like 
Holland Kittridge. If I had a daughter, I 
would’t risk her on the chance of there being 
even one more like him.’’ 

“Wait till you have a daughter, and then 
see!’ the clergyman rejoined. ‘‘ Your pro- 
fession, my dear Buckminster, has sapped 
your faith in human nature. We are the 
children of God; and the less we are ham- 
pered with artificial restraints, imposed by 
suspicion and corruption, the better and 
happier we shall be,”’ 

‘Well, well! you’re incorrigible,’ said 
the judge, with his deep, low laugh. 
‘You're the same theorist you were in col- 
lege; and, if you had been a man of action, 
you might have led a band of Communists 
into the wilderness before now. I don’t deny 
the suspicion, or the corruption, either. But 
the restraints they impose never injured a 
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pure soul, and often balk an evilone. They 
prevent ; they don’t aim to regenerate.’’ 

‘‘A pure soul is safe in any case,’’ said 
Mr. Kittridge. ‘‘It can fall only by its own 
act. But what surer way is there to purify 
an evil heart than to appeal to the goodness 
that is always in it? The best encourage- 
ment toa thief not to steal is to treat him 
like an honest man.”’ 

‘‘Only a millionaire could afford indul- 
gence in such business rejoined the judge, 
with a kindly smile gleaming in the caverns 
of his eyes. ‘‘ But, granting that, the prin- 
ciple would not apply to the association of 
the sexes. That is a matter by itself. The 
springs that influence it are as wayward and 
incalculable as they are deep. It cannot be 
hedged about too carefully. A man may 
mean no harm at first, and yet find himself 
drawn on and on, till— But this isa hobby 
of mine, and not a Pegasus by any means ; 
and, therefore, not able to lift me to the 
heights where spirits like yours commune. 
When do you expect Lillie back? If you 
will permit it, my dear Mrs. Kittridge, I will 
make a practical recantation of my heresies 
by falling in love with her forthwith !’’ 

‘*She will never return your love, if you 
take her to drive behind your hobby,”’ said 
the lady, with a slight gravity of tone ; for 
the judge’s sonorous disquisition had troub- 
led her a little. ‘‘ Lillie has always gone on 
as if the golden age were her birthright ; 
and we think that she has hastened its 
approach by doing so. Ah! there she is 
now! But who is that gentleman beside 
her ?”’ 

In fact, Lillie was approaching, with her 
brown straw hat, her dark blue linen dress 
with white spots, her fresh, rosy face, and 
her dark hair and eyes. Beside her walked 
a well-made young man of medium height, 
with a grave, dark, delicately-moulded coun- 
tenance, and a close-fitting, belted suit of 
gray tweed. He bore in one hand a folding 
easel and paint box, and in the other a 
hickory cudgel, on the cleft end of which, 
carried over his shoulder, was a large dead 
rattlesnake, about four feet in length. 

‘‘Why, Lillie, dear !’’ said her mother, as 
the girl came up, with a glance of anxiety at 
the young man and the serpent, and of trust- 
ing interrogation at her. 

‘““This is Mr. Keith Rantoul, mamma,”’’ 
said the daughter, with a smile and a blush. 
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‘‘He saved my life up on the mountain. I 
brought him here for you to thank him. 
Mr. Rantoul, this is my mother and father, 
and—and—oh, and Judge Horne!’’ she 
added, after a moment’s hesitation, smiling 
at the judge, and holding out her hand. 

‘*Thank you, my dear,’? said he, taking 
the soft, sun-browned little fingers in his 
broad palm. ‘‘ You remember like a prin- 
cess !’’ He bowed courteously to Mr. Ran- 
toul, but accompanied the bow with a search- 
ing glance. 

The young man bore himself with quiet 
self-possession. He greeted the three elder 
easily and gracefully. 

‘‘T have brought my credentials, such as 
they are,’’ he remarked, showing the snake. 
‘*T was sketching up yonder, and heard Miss 
Kittridge cry out. I attacked this fellow 
from behind, and punished him for his in- 
civility. No one is under any obligations, 
except myself, to the good luck that brought 
me there !’’ 

‘*We thank Providence and you, with all 
our hearts,’’ exclaimed the reverend doctor, 
grasping Rantoul’s hand cordially. ‘‘Syl- 
via, we must make this gentleman stay to 
supper.”’ 


‘*Indeed, I hope you will, Mr. Rantoul !’’ 
said the mother, with gentle earnestness. 
‘* You are very kind; but you must excuse 


me this evening,’’ he replied. ‘‘I am stop- 
ping at Reynolds’ farm, a couple of miles 
away tothe north. If you will allow me, I 
will call in a day or two.”’ 

He bowed again slightly, with a faint 
smile on his delicate lips; but, as he turned 
to go, his black eyes rested for a moment on 
Lillie with peculiar intentness; and her 
smooth, clear cheeks reddened under the 
glance. Only the judge noticed this pas- 
sage, however. The next moment, Rantoul 
was gone. 

He remained, nevertheless, as the topic of 
conversation. Lillie gave an animated and 
detailed account of her adventure, and por- 
trayed her rescuer in all the colors of a hero. 
She was not quite so particular in her record 
of the conversation that ensued between 
them afterwards ; she dismissed that in gen- 
eral terms. But, again, it was the judge 
alone that marked the omission; and he 
forebore to draw attention to it. The father 
and mother were interested and sympathetic. 

‘*He is a good fellow, well bred and well 
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conducted,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘I like him. 
I hope he’ll come again.’ 

“It’s something like our first meeting, 
isn’t it?’’ remarked his wife. ‘‘ That was 
on the mountain, too; and I was picking 
blackberries.”’ 

‘“There wasn’t any serpent, though, in 
your case,’’ observed the judge, in a musing 
tone. 

‘*Well,’’ he added, ‘‘I dare say we shall. 
see more of Mr. Rantoul. What did you say 
his first name was, my dear ?’’ 

‘*Keith,”’ Lillie replied. But the moment 
after she wished she had not answered so 
promptly. 


III. 


THE fortnight that followed was a mem- 
orable one for Lillie. She had never been so 
happy; and yet there were times when she 
was anything but happy. But, at all events, 
life had become passionately interesting to 
her. She was constantly sensible of a warm, 
strange excitement, which quickened her 
pulses, brightened her eyes, and colored her 
dreams. Every breath she drew was taken 
with the thought of Keith Rantoul. 

He was with her every day. They had 
long walks and talks together. He revealed 
a new world toher. There was an element of 
secrecy in these communications. Not that 
he enjoined reticence upon her; but she felt 
that it would be impossible to repeat what 
he said to her father and mother ; they would 
not have comprehended it ; it was not suited 
to them. It was the talk of a man who 
knew the great world, who had had sorrows 
and wrongs, who was neither submissive nor 
immaculate, but whom she loved with all 
her soul. 

Ever since she had ceased to be a child, 
she had vaguely craved some stronger and 
racier food than the manna of virtue and 
piety that her parents’ table afforded; and 
the cup that Rantoul held to her lips was 
not less delicious because intoxicating. She 
neither knew nor cared whether it were con- 
ventionally wholesome ; she drank it because 
she wanted it. 

Nor was there ever anything to offend del- 
icacy in Rantoul’s speech or behavior. Be- 
neath his every manifestation there was 
always the instinct and quality of a gentle- 
man. But this polish and reserve only made 
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more forcible the influence he exerted over 
Lillie. She felt in him a refined, but rebell- 
ious and saturnine spirit, intensely mascu- 
line, concealing some secret wound, and 
scofiing at it and at himself; but withal, at 
times, passionately tender and humble. 
She longed to help him, to comfort him, to 
sympathize with him ; in some way, to give 
herself to him as compensation for his un- 
known suffering. And all this tragi-comedy 
was enacted in the glorious days and even- 
ings of the New England summer, with 
youth and health on both sides, and, on one 
at least, the insatiable freshness of innocence 
and hope. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kittridge, meanwhile, knew 
Rantoul as a cultivated and agreeable man, 
familiar with good society, and fond of art. 
He was evidently well off, and he was his 
own recommendation of respectability. He 
made no attempt to enhance his value in 
their eyes ; but whatever came to light about 
him was creditable. 

Instead of spending his time in dissipa- 
tion and extravagance, he was here among 
the New England hills, breathing pure air, 
painting meritorious sketches in water-color, 


and evidently feeling a peculiar interest in 


theirdaughter Lillie. It was impossible not 
to foresee that this interest, for a man of his 
age and character, might culminate in a 
marriage. 

The father and mother watched the pro- 
gress of the romance with the feeling that it 
was the reproduction of their own youthful 
love affair; and, in it, they renewed their 
youth. They did not interfere, either to 
promote or to restrain. They had faith that 
true love would work out its own happy 
consummation. They always welcomed 
Rantoul cordially and trustfully, when he 
came to ask if Lillie would go to walk with 
him ; and saw her depart without reluctance 
or anxiety. When she returned home, she 
was not upbraided for being late, or sub- 
jected to a cross-examination as to where 
she had been and what she had been doing. 
They remembered their own early love 
secrets, and forbore, assured that all would 
be revealed in the proper time and place. 

But the Hon. Buckminster Horne did not 
altogether share this paradisical equanimity. 

‘I bring no charges against this young 
gentleman,’’ he once said, ‘‘ because I know 
nothing about him, any more than you do. 
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But suppose, when the time comes for him 
to return home, he should simply say good- 
bye, and be off. Nobody could blame him ; 
no one has ever asked him his ‘ intentions’ ; 
but what would become of your daughter ? 
She is in love with him, and, whether he has 
ever told her so or not, she takes it as a 
matter of course that he means to marry her. 
She has never been in love before; do you 
imagine he never has been? To say the 
very least of it, my good friends, you are 
risking her happiness and her faith in 
human nature for life.’’ 

‘*Love is not like a matter of business,”’ 
replied the doctor, undisturbed ; ‘‘ it’s origin 
is divine, and it bears its own divine safe- 
guard with it. It can work miracles, as the 
scripture tells us ; but it will need no mira- 
cle for these young people to find their hap- 
piness in each other.’’ 

‘Still, Holland,’’ said Mrs. Kittridge, 
whose maternal solicitude the judge’s words 
had perhaps a little stirred, ‘‘ it might be as 
well to speak to Mr. Rantoul, and invite 
him to give some expression of his views 
about himself and Lillie. Very likely he 
would be glad of the opportunity, if, as Iam 
sure is the case, he means to do as we ex- 
pect.’’ 

‘‘Give them time, give them time, my 
dear !’’ returned her husband, smiling and 
shaking his head. ‘‘I know how it is with 
them. They think we are all so blind, we 
have no suspicion what they are about ; and 
they are enjoying the fun of a secret engage- 
ment; that’s all. Why shouldn’t they? 
Don’t you remember that we kept our 
engagement secret, or fancied we did, for 
three weeks? And wasn’t it one of the 
most delightful and edifying experiences of 
our lives ?”’ 

As Mrs. Kittridge could not deny this 
statement, her opposition ceased; and the 
judge, thoroughly discomfited, walked off to 
smoke a cigar in solitude. 


IV. 


Wuat were Keith Rantoul’s real designs 
in this matter? 

One afternoon he and Lillie were on the 
mountain together, near the spot where they 
had first met. They sat on a rock overlook- 
ing the village. The sun, half way down 
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the sky behind them, cast the great shadow 
of the mountain over the landscape at their 
feet. 

‘Lillie,’ said Keith, digging in the turf 
with the point of his cane, ‘‘do your father 
and mother know that we’re in love with 
each other ?”’ 

‘*They have never said anything to me 
about it,’’ Lillie replied. 

‘*Do they think we are engaged ?”’ he con- 
tinued, keeping his eyes away from her. 

‘*They haven’t asked me, Keith; and I’ve 
never said anything about it, of course.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you haven’t thought anything 
about it, either’’ he said, now turning his 
eyes on her. 

‘It isn’t my part to—to think about, until 
you ask meto!’’ answered the girl, faltering 
a little. 

There was a pause. Presently he said: 

‘* What if Itold you I’m going away to- 
morrow ?”’ . 

‘‘Do you mean not to come back again, 
Keith ?”’ 

‘* Certainly !”’ 
teeth. 

She gazed up at him, and grew pale. 

‘*T couldn’t bear not to see you again !’’ 

‘‘Tt was the worst day in your life, when 
we first met !’’ said he, with repressed fierce- 
ness. ‘‘ Why have your father and mother 
let this thing goon? What do they know 
about me? What do they suppose you are? 
I haven’t kept myself out of their way; I 
have given them every chance to ask me 
who I am, and what I wanted. If they had 
asked me, as I’m a living man, I’d have 
told them the truth! They are to blame, 
not [!”’ 

‘‘ Why, Keith, what is the matter? What 
is wrong ?’’ she asked, in a husky voice. 

‘What is wrong? Everything! You 
love me, to begin with ; and I love you, with 
every drop of my blood and impulse of my 
soul! I don’t pretend to self-abnegation, 
but I have struggled against it from the 
beginning ; and this is the result! Well, 
I’m going to-morrow, never to come back ; 
but whether we prt or not is another ques- 
tion, and you shall decide it !’’ 

They both rose to their feet and looked at 
each other. 

‘“What reason is there we should part ?”’ 
she asked at length. 

‘No reason, in my will! 


he replied, between his 


If you come 
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with me, I will love you and serve you to 
the end of my life, or yours. I will defend 
you against the world, and do my best to be 
all the world to you. If I alone can satisfy 
you, you willbe happy. But you must give 
up everything else, your father and mother, 
your friends, society, everything! You 
must not even say good-bye, or tell them 
where you are gone. Do you loveme enough 
for that? Say ‘no,’ and you will never see 
me again !’’ 

‘Oh, Keith, you know I love you!’’ she 
said trembling. ‘‘I could leave everyone 
for you; but don’t ask me to do anything 
that would make me ashamed to be my 
mother’s daughter !’’ 

He hesitated a moment. But he had gone 
too far. His breast was on fire. Hecrushed 
down the nobler impulse. 

‘‘I did not make society,’’ he thought to 
himself. ‘‘ It has done its best to ruin me. 
I owe it nothing !”’ 

He took Lillie in his arms and kissed her 
quick and hard, again and again. 

“TY ask you to do nothing,’’ he said, 
‘‘which, before God, and as a human being, 
you have not aright todo! Trust me, and 
come !’’ 

They went down the mountain together, 
and parted at its foot—to meet again. 


V. 


Two days previous to this, Judge Horne 
had received a letter from New York that 
compelled his immediate presence there. 
He was as prompt and active in his move- 
ments as asoldier. A train was leaving in 
an hour. He packed his trunk, bade fare- 
well to his friends, and departed. Traveling 
all day, he reached the city that evening, 
and met his business agent at dinner at the 
club. 

In the course of the conversation, a lady’s 
name happened to be mentioned, in connec- 
tion with a social scandal that had lately 
come to light. The judge, without any 
change of voice or manner, asked a few 
questions about her, and then talked of 
other matters. By nine o’clock, the business 
was concluded. At ten, the judge was in 
the train, on his way back to the remote 
village of Dereham. 

He carried with him a heavy and anxious 
heart. There was one hope in his mind: 
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that he might not arrive too late. He would 
have used the telegraph; but, in such a 
matter, even so much publicity was not to 
be hazarded, and any attempt to deal in 
figurative or obscure expressions was liable 
to be misinterpreted. There was nothing for 
it but to go himself, and to lose no time. 

At Boston, the next morning, he discov- 
ered that by keeping to the main line, alight- 
ing at a station about fifteen miles to the 
east of Dereham, and taking a horse and 
wagon across, he would save at least seven 
hours. He chose this route, therefore, and 
arrived at the station in question at dusk. 

While he was inquiring of the station- 
master where he could obtain a team, a 
buggy drove up, and a gentleman got out 
and assisted a lady to the ground. The 
judge, looking through the window, recog- 
nized Keith Rantoul and Lillie Kittridge. 
Rantoul called a porter to take his trunk. 

3uckminster Horne stepped outside, grave, 
grand, and courteous. He walked up to 
Rantoul and touched him on the shoulder. 
The latter turned, and as his eyes met those 
of the judge, he grew pale. Lillie stood 
looking from one to the other, with terror in 
her glance, and breathing quick. 

‘*So, Mr. Rantoul, you are going ?’’ said 
the judge, politely. ‘‘I am glad to be in 
time to see the last of you. Your wife will 
no doubt be glad to have you with her again. 
May I hope, when you next come this way, 
you will bring her along.’’ 

‘Lillie, my dear,’’ said the judge, address- 
ing her, ‘‘ this is very fortunate. I was just 
wishing I had a companion on my drive 
back to your house ; and you are the one in 
all the world to whom I should have given 
the preference. Now that you have seen 
Mr. Rantoul off, you must allow me the 
honor of seeing you home.’’ 

Lillie tottered as she stood, and her lips 
became dry. 

‘“What does he mean ? 
true, Keith ?’’ 
out. 

‘Yes, it is true,’’ he stammered out, mas- 
tering his voice by an effort. ‘‘ But you are 
still free todo as you like. If you will come 
with me, nothing shall stand between us— 
nothing, Lillie !”’ 

“Oh, Keith! I could have forgiven you 
anything but that !’’ was her reply. 

She summoned all her strength, turned 


Are you—is this 
she forced herself to stammer 
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from him, and got into the buggy without 
assistance. But she fell back on the seat 
unconscious. 


VI. 


WHEN she came to herself, the judge was 
beside her, and they were on their way 
homeward. She glanced up at his grave, 
massive countenance, and hated him for 
having saved her. 

‘‘ There is one question I want to ask you, 
my dear,’’ he said, in his deep, kindly voice. 
‘‘Did that man do you any injury, besides 
misleading you as to his true position? You 
need not answer unless you please; but, if 
you do answer, let it be the truth.”’ 

‘‘He has done me no wrong,’’ replied 
Lillie, coldly ; ‘‘it is I that was to blame.”’ 

The judge’s face lightened, but he said 
nothing. They drove on for a while in 
silence. 

At last, he spoke again : 

‘“When I was a young man, I once pur- 
posed committing a sin like that which 
Keith Rantoul would have committed. I 
was prevented, as he was, by what most 
people would consider an accident. That 
was thirty years ago. I have thanked God 
for it ever since. It has given mea great 
tenderness and a great sympathy for those 
tried as I was. My dear, you are the only 
human being to whom I have ever spoken of 
this. I hope it may incline you to think 
less hardly of me for the part I have played 
to-day.”’ 

There was another long silence. Lillie sat 
with her face averted. Then, suddenly, she 
turned towards the great judge, and buried 
her face on his shoulder, with passionate 
tears. Itseemed as if she never would cease 
weeping. But the wise man of the world 
did not seek to restrain her. He knew how 
nature medicines the overburdened heart. 
And by the time Dereham was in sight, 
Lillie was calm again, with the judge’s arm 
around her. 

It was early moonlight when they ap- 
proached the old farm-house, with its over- 
shadowing butternut trees. The figures of 
Dr. Kittridge and his wife were visible on 
the porch, sitting side by side. The judge 
wondered for a moment whether they had as 
yet felt any anxiety about their daughter. 

‘They will scarcely find any parallel 
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to this in their experience,’”’ he thought to 
himself, with a grim smile. 

‘*My dear,”’ he said to Lillie, ‘‘ this can be 
our secret, if you will.’’ 

She pressed his arm in silence. 

‘*Oh, judge, have you got back so soon ?”’ 
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said the doctor, cheerfully, as the buggy 
drew up at the door. ‘‘ And Lillie is with 
you? Well, we were thinking how much 
she must be enjoying herself on such a 
lovely night; but we didn’t suspect it was 
with you!’’ 


FINE ARTS AND FINE PEOPLE. 


By DAVID SWING. 


Y some sort of general injustice, the 
idea reigns that the fine arts are for 
fine people. This notion is only an overflow 
of the real truth, that fine clothes, fine 
houses, and fine furniture, are for fine per- 
sons, persons of money. The opinion is 
more false than true; for the Creator of the 
world made the power to enjoy beauty much 
more extensive than the power to attain 
riches. 

The area of taste is a continent, a world, 
while wealth is only an island. At a two- 
penny concert given in Edinburgh each 
Saturday night, there are generally three 
thousand very common people; but this 
commonness ends in their clothing, their 
learning, their homes, their table, and does 
not cast any perceptible shadow upon their 
power of appreciation. They all know when 
the music invites to the thoughts of dancing 
and when it invites to tears. 

The artists themselves have been led by 
their professional egotism to assume that 
their skill can be appreciated only by the 
handful of the elect. Each pursuit has its 
local self-conceit. Even a coachman, doing 
stable work at a dollar a day, speaks of ‘‘my 
carriage’ and ‘‘ my team.’’ 

To this height of individual greatness, the 
lawyer rises, until he pities a clergyman or 
a doctor; to the same altitude of self- 
esteem the preacher ascends and hastens to 
the fear that he may be preaching over the 
heads of his congregation. The painter is 
greatly in doubt whether the man in plain 
clothes can appreciate his ‘‘ atmosphere’’ 
and ‘‘ perspective.’’ The musician is often 
troubled by a similar anxiety regarding the 
power of his audience to realize his mastery 
of keys or strings. 

But these disturbances in the bosom of 
the performer are caused more by his exalted 


view of himself than by the absolute defects 
of the common people. The artist is think- 
ing of the power to master difficulties, the 
trials and perils of execution, while the 
people in general are seeking and thinking 
of only the true, the beautiful, or the good. 
The orator, or painter, or musician wishes 
the world to appreciate his skill; whereas, 
what the world wants is the thing pro- 
duced. 

The “echnique of an art is of no value to 
those who are to enjoy art, but only to those 
who produce works of art. When a soloist 
upon the piano or violin can effect certain 
runs, he is admired by the elect indeed ; but 
not on account of the music produced, but 
on account of the Herculean task of produc- 
ing it. Some great performer executed for 
Dr. Johnson one of those marvels of the 
technical, and arose from the piano saying, 
‘‘T have played for you, doctor, the most 
difficult piece in existence.’’ The plain, 
good doctor expressed the feeling of millions 
when he replied ‘‘that it was difficult, but 
he could wish that it had been impossible.’’ 

In its pursuit of that happiness which 
comes from the fine arts, the multitude need 
not know anything regarding the modus 
operandi, any more than they need under- 
stand refraction and reflection of light, in 
order to enjoy sunset. Not one person in a 
hundred, perhaps, knows why the red rays 
are seen last in a sunset, but the entire hun- 
dred will look with one pleasure and one 
pensiveness at that gorgeous approach of 
night. 

All true art, be it music, or painting, or 
oratory, or poetry, has a perfect simplicity 
that makes it the property, not of the few, 
but of the millions. When a true Patti or 
Parepa sings her great part before five thou- 
sand souls, the persons in the fifty-cent gal- 
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lery grow just as silent as are those ladies in 
the boxes that can speak three languages 
and are familiar, perhaps, with thorough- 
bass. In the technicalities, the human 
race breaks up into small groups, but in the 
power to enjoy the good results of skill, it 
moves in an almost unbroken army, like the 
Christians, who, divided into sects by the 
special study of different words, are con- 
fessed to make only one family beyond the 
sapphire gates. 

The people measure art by the ideas and 
feelings it awakens, and then by the un- 
known but deeply-felt manner of the awak- 
ening. When Webster or Clay addressed an 
audience, the oration was understood and 
enjoyed by all the fortunate listeners, and 
yet very few of them knew that prose has a 
rhythm and that each sentence settles its 
own questions of demand for words of two, 
three, or four syllables. The pleasure of list- 
ening had little to do with any familiarity 
with the laws of rhythm and quantity. 

What brings the people close to the fine 
arts is the fact that beauty appeals to senti- 
ments, and not to information. When the 


‘Jubilee Singers’’ were giving their pathetic 
songs in Europe, before crowned families, 


the great personages in front could indeed 
analyze the music, but the pages and domes- 
tics in the hall could shed tears. The wan- 
dering Americans who often, having come 
to riches, go from a cattle ranch in Nebraska 
to see the wonders of Europe, pause in the 
presence of the best pictures and marbles, 
and admire, and are happy, although they 
may not know whether Beatrice is still liv- 
ing, or whether Diana was a German or a 
French girl. These half-educated travelers 
will sit down in the cathedral of Chester, 
and, while that wonderful choir is chanting 
the service, will feel that the gates of heaven 
have opened and permitted the songs of 
angels to escape. 

Wonderful is the simplicity, and hence 
the universality, of real art. The great 
poems are for everybody. After we have 
excepted fools, idiots, and infants, all enjoy 
the poetry of Homer and Shakespeare, the 
story of Bunyan, the novels of Scott, the 
music of Mozart and Mendelssohn, the land- 
scapes of Church or Crapsey, the marbles of 
Thorwaldsen, the architecture of Bramante 
or Wren. 

That kind of beauty which does not appeal 
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to humanity at large is of an inferior qual- 
ity, even should much money be paid for it. 
If any body did pay fifteen thousand dollars 
for the ‘‘Peachblow Vase,’’ that fact does 
not indicate the beauty of the vase, but the 
weak-headedness of the purchaser. More 
money than that has been spent by rich per- 
sons over articles less worthy than this 
uncertain vase. 

There is little merit in that beauty which 
only certain experts can discover. Experts 
are valuable when a jury wishes to learn 
whether the man or the woman died of 
poison, or whether the signature of a note or 
a will is a forgery, but when experts must be 
called in to help us determine whether the 
alleged poem is good, whether the picture 
represents the sea or a prairie, a sunset or a 
moonrise, whether the paragraph in prose 
contains any meaning, it is high time to 
request that the case be dismissed wholly 
from court, and that the remains of the 
poem, or picture, or paragraph be swept 
out of the room by some able-bodied janitor. 

All the efforts made toward founding gal- 
leries of art, halls of music, libraries of gen- 
eral literature for the people are made in 
wisdom, because the children of God all 
betake themselves as naturally to the beau- 
tiful as they do to food and water. Even 
slaves will sing. Slave girls will dress 
in all the colors they can find in their 
universe. If Uncle Ned’s violin has gotten 
down to two strings, and he can play only 
the first half of his one tune, he will play 
that half each evening, as sure as the sun 
goes down. 

No sentiment is more universal than the 
love of the beautiful; for, while there are 
tribes that have no prayers and no hope of a 
second life, there is no island of the sea 
whose human inhabitants do not pluck 
flowers, do not ornament their bodies, do 
not admire their own dance and drum-beat. 

One form of profit resulting from fine arts 
for the millions is found not only in the pleas- 
ure art yields, but in its displacing power. 
The active mind and heart must be kept full. 
When the souls of our children are well fed 
with the manifold viands of the nobler name 
they do not hunger for the miserable dens of 
the city or village. The path of the most 
attraction is what the men of science call the 
‘‘path of least resistance.’’ Early life fol- 
lows the path of most attraction, and many 
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are the towns and villages in which the 
saloon and billiard halls become the greatest 
attractions, by being the only ones. 

Homes full of good cheer, games, papers, 
books, and music, homes in which each 
inmate does something by way of orna- 
mentation, displaces all meaner resorts, by 
the law of natural philosophy that two 
quantities cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time. When a steamer cuts a new 
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channel, the old channel must begin to go 
dry. It soon feels the absence of the old, 
deep, swift flood. The many shapes of the 
fine arts can be easily made into a new chan- 
nel for the youth of our towns and cities, 
and thus they will aid and rival religion 
itself in drying up that river which has 
long flowed through barbarism, partly be- 
cause there was no other route. 


THE OLD EGYPTIAN LEGEND OF THE ENCHANTED PRINCE. 


By GEorRG EBERS. 


HE tale which I wish to place before 
the reader was assuredly not related in 
the nurseries alone of ancient Egypt. The 
oriental follows willingly the unchecked 
flights of imagination of his poets. How 
often have I joined the group of middle-aged 
men and hoary-headed sages that, with eyes 
aglow and deeply moved, were following 
the recital of some fairy tale, which contained 
far more incredible things than the one 
that I am about to relate. 
The legend of the enchanted prince is found 


on the papyrus called ‘‘ Harris 500,’’ pre- 


served in the British Museum. It was so 
called after a former English consul at Alex- 
andria, Mr. Harris, who discovered it at 
Thebes, and through whose instrumentality 
it came to be lodged in the museum on the 
Thames. 

The text, of which I give a translation, 
covers four and one-half pages. The end is 
missing, and a few gaps in the crumbling 
writing material interrupt the lines that 
have been preserved. It is said that the 
interesting document came into Mr. Harris’ 
hands in a good state of preservation, but 
later suffered the injuries we deplore through 
a powder explosion in Alexandria. Happily, 
most of these injuries are of so little con- 
sequence that the meaning of the text is 
rendered difficult only in a few places. I 
give a literal translation of the fable. My 
restorations of the gaps, where the meaning 
is not perfectly obvious, I have placed be- 
tween brackets. The lacking conclusion, I 
have invented outright, and where this 
begins will be indicated later on. 

The style of the ancient author is so sim- 
ple that his work is more readily understood 


than any other papyrus text of like age and 
kind. The real difficulties are caused by the 
missing parts, and these I have filled out 
very carefully. In many cases the results of 
my painstaking are different from those 
arrived at by my predecessors. 

The papyrus was evidently produced about 
the end of the twentieth dynasty, nearly 
one thousand years before Christ. This can 
be determined with tolerable certainty from 
the form of the characters in the writing. 
These are smaller and weaker than those 
made use of by earlier writers. The legend 
itself, at any rate, is very much older than 
the writing in which it has been handed 
down to us. That this is so, is certainly 
shown by the simple, unadorned form of the 
narrative. In the orient of olden times, 
such stories went from mouth to mouth for 
a long time, and were subjected to variations 
and ornamentations of all sorts before they 
were put down on paper, or papyrus rather. 

But let us hear what the old story-teller 
has to say : 


There was once a king who had no son. 
It grieved him very much and he prayed to 
the gods for a hoy. They listened to his 
prayer and determined to present him with 
a successor. 

Shortly after, hope awoke in the heart of 
his wife, and, when her time had come, she 
brought a son into the world. Then ap- 
peared also the soothsayers, who predicted 
his fate and made known this: ‘‘ The cause 
of his death will be a crocodile, or a serpent, 
or adog.’’ The people that were about the 
boy heard this prediction, and they went to 
the king and related it to him. 
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Then Pharaoh’s heart was filled with ex- 
ceeding sorrow, and his majesty caused a 
strong castle to be built for him on the 
mountain, and he furnished it with serving 
men and women and all the beautiful things 
that belong to the dwslling of a prince; and 
the boy was not allowed to leave it to go out 
into the open air. 

When now the prince was grown up, he 
ascended the roof of the castle, on one occa- 
sion, and thence saw a dog, which was run- 
ning behind a man that walked along the 
street. Then he turned to his body servant, 
who was continually at his side, and asked: 

‘‘ What is that which runs behind the man 
that goes along the street ?’’ 

And the servant answered him : 

‘That is a dog.”’ 

Then the youth exclaimed : 

‘‘Let one like that be brought to me im- 
mediately.’’ 

Then the body servant went to the king to 
inform him of this, and his majesty 
said : 

‘‘Give him, then, for my sake, a young 
hunting dog, for I do not wish that his heart 
should be agrieved.”’ 

Now, they brought him the dog, and when 


many days had passed and the [youth] felt 
himself quite full-grown, he sent to his 
father and said: 


‘‘T want to go away. Do I look like a 
sedentary person, always seated in the house? 
It is true, indeed, that an evil destiny has 
been appointed me ; [but to this] conclusion 
have I come: God brings unalterably to pass 
that which He has foreordained.”’ 

Then he was given a full equipment of 
weapons and implements, [and he let him- 
self also] be accompanied [by his dog]. And 
they brought him into a region in the east, 
and said to him : 

‘Well, now, go thy way, whither thou 
mayest desire.”’ 

And he went from thence, and his dog 
was with him. 

The direction of the journey was north- 
wards, through the land whither his heart 
was drawn, and he nourished himself with 
the best of the beasts of the land. 

At last, he reached the Prince of Meso- 
potamia, and, behold! the ruler of this 
kingdom had no successor, except an orly 
maiden daughter, and he had built a house 
for her that had seventy windows, one above 
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the other, reaching to a height of seventy 
cubits above the earth. He had also let all 
the sons of princes of the land of Syria come 
to him and had said to them : 

‘“ Whoever of you can reach my daughter’s 
window shall have her to wife.”’ 

Many days thereafter had passed, and the 
Syrian princes had daily made their attempts 
to reach her, and when the king’s son with 
his following came upon them, they brought 
him into their house, gave him a bath, and 
looked after the feeding of his horses, and 
showed him every attention due a noble 
youth. They sprinkled him with perfume, 
anointed his feet, shared their food with 
him, and asked him, as is customary in such 
cases : 

‘* Whence 
youth ?”’ 

And he gave for answer : 

‘‘T am the son of a war charioteer in the 
land of Egypt. My mother is dead, my 
father married a second wife, and when she 
got children of her own, she began to hate 
me, but I arose and fled from her.”’ 

Then they clasped him in their arms and 
covered him with kisses. 

After many days had again passed, the 
prince asked the youths : 

‘“Might I know [what you] are doing 
[here] ?”’ 

Then they informed him of all that they 
did [and what they had been promised]. To 
him that could reach the window of the 
daughter of the Prince of Mesopotamia 
would she be given to wife. 

Then he answered them : 

“If it please you, I should like to make 
myself one of your number, and arise and 
ascend on high with you.”’ 

Then they departed to swing themselves 
on high, as they were daily accustomed to 
do. But the king’s son placed himself to 
one side, in order to look on, and the face of 
the daughter of the Prince of Mesopotamia 
pleased his heart. 

When again many days had passed, he 
arose to ascend on high with the sons of 
princes. He swung himself very high and 
reached the window of the daughter of the 
ruler of Mesopotamia, and she, she clasped 
him in her arms and covered him with 
kisses. 

One of the youths thereupon arose, in 
order to make glad the heart of her father, 


comest thou, O beautiful 
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and called to him, ‘‘ A man has reached thy 
daughter’s window.”’ 

The ruler asked him : 

‘* Well, which of the prince’s sons is it ?’’ 

Then the other replied : 

‘* It is the son of a war charioteer, who has 
fled from the land of Egypt on account of 
his [step]mother, after she got children of 
her own.”’ 

Then the Prince of Mesopotamia became 
exceedingly wroth, and he cried out: 

‘Shall I, perhaps, give my daughter to a 
fugitive from Egypt? Let him betake him- 
self homewards at once !”’ 

Then they went to the prince to tell him. 

‘“See to it that thou returneth whence 
thou came.’’ 

But the princess was full of him. 

She appealed to God and said: 

‘‘By Ra Harmachis! If they take him 
from me, I will not eat, I will not drink; in 
that hour I will die.”’ 

Then the messenger went away to impart 
to her father all she had said. Now, the 
ruler had men come to kill him in his house. 
But the king’s daughter said to them also: 

‘By the God Ra! if ye destroy him, then 
will I surely be dead by the going down of 
the sun. I will not live an hour longer. 
[Go to my father and tell him that.] 

Then they went away to inform her father, 
and the king now caused the prince and his 
daughter to be led before him. The king’s 
son [entered] and feared [not] at the inter- 
view with the regent, and the latter took 
him in his arms and covered him with 
kisses, and said to him: 

‘* Well, now thou must tell me whom thou 
really art; tell me whom thou art, and, be- 
hold! thou shall become to me as my own 
child.”’ 

Then the prince said: ‘‘I am the son of a 
war charioteer out of the land of Egypt. 
My mother is dead, but my father married a 
second wife, and when she got children of her 
own, then she began to hate me; but I arose 
and fled from her.”’ 

Then the king gave him his daughter to 
wife, and presented him with a house, with 
slaves, and therewith, also, fields, and cattle, 
and all good things. 

When now again many days had passed, 
the youth said to his wife: ‘‘ Three fatal- 
ities are predicted me; they will be fulfilled 
through a crocodile, a serpent, or a dog.”’ 
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She answered: ‘‘ Then let the dog that 
runs before you be killed.’’ 

But he replied [to his wife]: ‘‘My dog, 
which I have brought up from his youth, I 
will not kill.’’ 

Then she was filled with great apprehen- 
sion concerning her husband, and she 
allowed him not to go out into the open 
air. 

When now, in the course of time [they 
undertook a journey on the border of Egypt], 
behold ! a crocodile came up out of the sea 
[on to the shore], and he went into the city 
in which the prince was. [Then his wife 
allowed him not to go out into the open air]. 
In this same place was also a giant, who did 
not let the crocodile go out. [When] it [lay 
in the water], the giant came forth and went 
up and down, and when the sun [went down 
the wife watched] every day for one month 
and two days. 

When, once more, many days had passed, 
the youth let himself down to enjoy a glad 
day in his house, and when night came he 
laid himself on his bed and sleep overpow- 
ered him wholly ; but his wife filled a vessel 
[with milk and placed it at her side]. 

Then when a serpent came out of its hole 
to bite the youth, there sat the wife at his 
side, for she had not yielded herself up to 
sleep. And [her hands] placed the milk 
before the serpent and the viper lapped it up, 
became drunk, and lay down with its belly 
turned upward. Then his wife killed it 
by blows with her spear, and these awoke 
her husband. 

[Then he arose and asked, ‘‘ What was] 
that ?”’ 

But she replied: ‘‘ Behold! your God has 
given one of the fates that threatened you 
into your hand, and he will do likewise with 
[the others] also.’’ 

Then he made an offering to his God, wor- 
shiped him, and praised him for his good in 
the course of each coming day. 

Now, when [following this, many more 
days had passed], the youth went out to 
walk up and down along the coast of his 
land, [and his wife went not out with him], 
but his dog followed behind him; and the 
animal ran to the fields to hunt, but the 
prince pursued [after] him, and when he had 
reached the sea he leaped into the water [to 
seize] the dog. At that moment, the croco- 
dile plunged forth and fastened upon him 
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at the very place where the giant was found 
[keeping watch]. 

Then said the crocodile to the youth : 

‘‘Now, I am thy doom, destined to follow 
after thee. [Now, thy wife has placed her- 
self] against my pathway, [in league] with 
the giant. But, behold! I will release thee 
[if fate permit me] to give [thee thy liberty ; 
but thou shalt] bind thyself to me, by an 
oath, to kill the giant; but if thou look 
around thee [in his direction], then shalt 
thou see [death]. When now the earth had 
become light, and a new day begun, there 
came— 


Here the narrative breaks off. In the 
last sentences, the text being very much 
injured near the end of the papyrus, I have 
been compelled to restore the gaps by con- 
jecture. But this I have done with minute 
care, making my insertions fill the breaks in 
the original writing exactly, not a letter ora 
sign too much or too little being employed. 
What now follows is my own invention 
wholly. To be sure, the purport of the text 
of the missing portion was, probably, quite 
different ; but I believe that my restoration 
contains nothing that might not have stood 
in the original. My colleagues, Goodwin 
and Maspero, are of the opinion that the 
dog decides the fate of the prince and kills 
him, though unintentionally. I bring the 
story to a happier conclusion ; for I believe 
that more importance is attached to the wife 
and her faithful care than to the dog, which, 
throughout the whole narrative is noticeable 
only by his presence. To be sure, the prince 
comes near destruction through him (it was 
on his account that he fell into the sea and 
into the power of the crocodile); but the 
faithful wife watches, and if the narrator did 
not intend that she should reverse the proph- 
esies of the soothsayers, then why did he 
cause her to say, after the killing of the ser- 
pent, ‘‘Behold, your god has given one of 
the fates that threaten thee into thy hand, 
and he will do likewise with the others 
also ?”’ 

Let us enter into the spirit of the ancient 
Egyptian story-teller ; let us avail ourselves 
of his method, and attach a new web to the 
thread, which time and outward circum- 
stances have robbed of its end. 


The earth was again made light and a 
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new day had begun. The dog came along 
and saw that his master was in the power of 
the crocodile; but the crocodile asked the 
prince : 

‘* Wilt thou now swear to do that which I 
told thee ?”’ 

Then the youth replied : ‘‘ How can I kill 
him that has watched over me?’’ 

Then the crocodile became very angry and 
said : 

‘*Then thy fate shall be as foretold; but I 
will give thee respite until the sun goes 
down. If thou hast not by that time bound 
thyself by an oath, thou shalt see death.’’ 

The dog had heard all these words, and he 
ran to the house of his master and there 
found the daughter of the ruler of Mesopo- 
tamia in tears, mourning like one that has 
lost her husband; for the prince had not 
returned during the whole night, and when 
she saw the dog without his master, she 
wailed aloud and covered her brow with the 
dust of the earth, and smote her breast. But 
the dog ran about her, barking, and seized 
her garments and went to the door and 
looked back upon her, as one that begs. 

Then she dried her tears and arose and 
took the spear with which she had killed 
the serpent, and followed the dog to the 
place on the shore to which he led her. 

There she sank down among the reeds, 
and neither ate nor drank, but prayed to the 
gods without ceasing. 

Thus many hours passed, and, as the sun 
was near to his going down, she heard the 
voice of the crocodile, which said : 

‘Tf thou wilt not bind thyself by oath to 
kill the giant, then will I draw thee up on 
the shore, and thou shalt see death.”’ 

Then she hastened to the place where the 
giant was and commanded him to follow 
her. And, behold! the crocodile drew her 
husband upon the land, and, after the latter 
had said once again, ‘‘How can I kill the 
giant that watched over me ?’’ the crocodile 
opened his mouth to devour him. But the 
wife came out from the reeds and thrust her 
spear into the throat of the crocodile, and 
the giant threw himself upon the monster 
and smote him to death. 

Then the daughter of the King of Meso- 
potamia threw her arms about the youth and 
covered him with kisses, and said: 

‘‘Behold thy God has given the second 
fate that threatened thee into thy hand. 
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Let now the dog be taken afar, so that the 
third may not befall thee.’ 

Then he replied : 

‘*T will not separate myself from the dog 
that I have brought up and that led thee to 
my rescue. God brings unalterably to pass 
that which he has foreordained.”’ 

When after this many days had again 
passed, then the enemy invaded the land. 
It was the sons of the ruler of Syria, who 
had united against the sovereign of Meso- 
potamia, for they were furious that not they, 
but the youth, had won the princess for his 
wife. 

They came with many warriors and char- 
iots, and destroyed the army of the king of 
Mesopotamia, and took his land, and his 
city, and a great booty. Himself they took 
a living prisoner. And, as they could not 
find the youth and his wife, neither in the 
palace of the ruler nor in the city, they 
asked him : 

‘* Where is thy daughter and the son of a 
war charioteer from the land of Egypt, to 
whom thou gavest thy daughter for a wife, 
to our disgrace ?”’ 


And the ruler answered: ‘‘He has gone 


away with his wife to hunt the beasts of the 


land, how should I know whither ?”’ 

Then the sons of the princes of Syria held 
a counsel and said: 

Let us now separate into small bands and 
pass hither and thither, seeking the Egyp- 
tian youth. Whoever finds him shall cause 
him to see death, and with his wife he may 
do as it shall please him. 

And they departed, some toward the west 
and others toward the east, north, and south. 
And, after many days had passed, those who 
had turned toward the south came to the 
borders of Egypt, and to the place where the 
prince was; but the giant perceived their 
approach and heard their speech; and 
because his heart was grateful toward the 
youth, he hastened to him and said: 

‘Save thyself, for seven sons of the 
princes of Syria are drawing near, seeking 
thee. If they find thee, they will slay thee, 
and with thy wife may the one that cap- 
tures her do as he pleases. They are too 
many to withstand. As for me, I will not 
remain here, but go to my brethren.”’ 

Then the prince called his wife, and they 
hid themselves in a cave in the mountain, 
and he took his dog with him. 
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Two days and two nights they lay con- 
cealed in the cave. Then came the sons of 
the princes of Syria, with many warriors, 
and went by the cave, and none of them was 
aware of the prince. But when the last one 
of them all drew near the cave, then the dog 
arose and liberated himself, and rushed out 
into the open air with loud barking. And 
the sons of the princes of Syria knew the 
dog, and they turned about and entered the 
cave. They came with swords and lances 
and raised them against the youth, but the 
wife placed herself before him to protect 
him. And, behold! a lance struck the 
daughter of the King of Mesopotamia, and 
she sank to the earth and kissed the dust at 
his feet. 

Then the sons of the princes became wroth 
and they pressed upon the youth, but they 
were unable to overcome him at once; for he 
also carried a sword, and his dog fought at 
his side. One of his enemies he himself 
slew, the dog prostrated the second, but the 
third pressed in upon him with his follow- 
ers, and they killed the dog and thrust a 
spear into the side of the young man, so 
that he sank to the earth, dead. 

They thereupon drew out the bodies of 
the prince and his wife, so that the wolves 
should devour them, and departed from 
thence to join their fellows, and to divide 
the land of the ruler of Mesopotamia among 
themselves. 

And, behold! when the last of the war- 
riors had departed, the prince opened his 
eyes and saw his wife at his side as one 
dead, and the body of his dog. 

Then he groaned out aloud and said: 

‘‘God brings unalterably to pass that 
which he has foreordained. The soothsayer 
prophesied when I was a child that I should 
be destroyed by a dog ; and it is so, for he 
has betrayed me to my enemies. I am pre- 
pared to die, for without the one at my side, 
life is hateful.’’ 

Then he raised his hands and cried : 

‘*T have committed no sin ; therefore grant 
me a burial, and ye eternal gods, put the 
right words into my mouth when I shall 
appear before the Judge in the life beyond.”’ 

Then he sank back as one dead. But the 
heavenly ones had heard his voice, and the 
nine gods drew near unto him, and Ra Har- 
machis said to his companions: 

‘*Fate has been fulfilled in this one, but 
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now we will awake them into a new exist- 
ence, for life is still sweet to both, and it is 
meet that such steadfast fidelity should be 
richly rewarded.”’ 

The mother of the gods nodded her head 
in approval, and said: 

‘‘Such faithfulness deserves a very great 
reward.”’ 

The other celestials.said likewise, and the 
seven soothsayers appeared and _ said: 

‘‘His destiny is fulfilled. Let them now 
live.”’ 

One of them touched their hearts and they 
began to beat; the other their feet, and they 
arose; the third their mouths, and they 
began to speak ; the fourth their eyes, and 
they looked upon one another; the fifth 
their arms, and they embraced; but the 
‘sixth promised them renewed joy and pros- 
perity ; and the seventh old age, a beautiful 
burial, and a blessed existence on the other 
side of the grave. 

The prince and his wife returned to their 
own house; but there the youth said to his 
wife : 

‘‘Let us make an offering unto the gods 
and praise them; for the three destinies 
that hung over me have now been given 
into my hands, and we have tasted of the 
kindness of the heavenly ones.”’ 

Now, they made a very great offering, and 
as they sat together enjoying a happy hour, 
the prince said : 

‘‘T am not what I announced myself to 
be; I am the son of the King of Egypt. I 
assumed an humbler estate that my own 
power might gain me greatness, and your 
love did not inquire after my descent. Now 
shalt thou share the throne with me, for my 
heart is full of thee, and thy faithfulness is 
great.”’ 

They both now went into the land of 
Egypt, and the father of the youth rejoiced 
exceedingly over all that had befallen his 
And he took him to reign with him- 
self, and gave his wife the title of qifeen and 
the name ‘‘Raised up Through Faithful- 


son. 


ness.’’ 


Then he gathered together an immense 
army, and went toward the east with war- 


riors and chariots. The prince commanded 
the Egyptian hosts and captured the cities 
of the Syrian princes, and took their sons 
living prisoners. He treated them well, for 
they had formerly welcomed him as friend, 
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and had shared their possessions with him. 

He liberated the King of Mesopotamia and 
restored to him his lands and his cities. 
When he had returned home to Thebes, he 
gave all the treasures he had captured to 
Amon Ra for an offering. He reached, with 
his wife, the good old age of one hundred 
and ten years, and many sons and daughters 
maintained their name among the living. 

To this tale I have only to add, that the 
appearance of the celestials, and their direct 
interference in the destiny of man, occurs 
also in other Egyptian writings. In the 
well-known legend of the ‘‘ Two Brothers,”’’ 
the nine gods seek the lifeless body of Batau 
and give him a beautiful wife for a com- 
panion. The dead is here likewise raised. 
Of the severe punishment which the heav- 
enly ones hold in reserve for the unfaithful 
wives, we frequently hear mention. Then 
why should not the rewards accorded to vir- 
tuous and faithful women be brought for- 
ward and celebrated by the poets ? 

It is hardly necessary to point out the fact 
that a part of the foregoing tale reminds 
one of the ‘‘Glass Mountain.’’ My friend 
and pupil, H. V. Lemm, of St. Petersburg, 
informs me that in one Russian legend even 
the climbing of the windows is reproduced. 
This coincidence is not to be referred to 
plagiarism, but to the similarity of human 
thought in all times and places. The verbal 
or slightly modified repetitions of phrases 
remind one of the manner of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and other heroic poems. If 
we make comparisons among the poetic per- 
formances of ancient peoples, it would 
appear as though the epic story-tellers, how- 
ever various the flights of their fancy may 
be, are subject to certain inborn laws. 

And now a word in my own behalf. I 
have been criticised on many sides for allow- 
ing love to play so active a part among the 
heroes and heroines of my novel, whose 
scenes are laid in ancient Egypt, as love was 
an unknown sentiment among the ancients. 
I have already endeavored to meet this 
objection in the preface to my ‘‘ King’s 
Daughter,’’ and will not take up that ques- 
tion again here; but I will allow myself to 
point out that the condition of the women in 
ancient Egypt was a peculiarly fortunate 
one; that the wives, in thousands of in- 
scriptions, are called the ‘‘ mistresses of the 
house,’’ and graced with endearing names ; 
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that, before the law, they were accorded far- 
ther-reaching rights than our own wives, a 
fact that has been demonstrated beyond all 
doubt through the ancient Egyptian mar- 
riage contracts deciphered by Revillout; 
and, finally, that in the house of the 
Pharaohs, the blood of the gods could be 
perpetuated through the women in entire 
purity. The daughters of kings had no less 
right to the crown than the sons, and the 
soul of the dead wife will be judged like the 
soul of the husband, and accorded the same 
fate in the life hereafter. 

The power of the goddesses was not 
inferior to that of the gods, and the idea of 
the ‘‘ mother of God,’’ which among Chris- 
tian women has certainly had far-reaching 
influence, is nowhere met with as a more 
vital one than in the religion of the ancient 
Egyptians. Weare acquainted with recent 
representations of Isis, with her son Horus 
at the breast, which might be easily taken 
for a picture of Mary and the Christ child. 

When the husband accorded the wife such 
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a position as he did in Egypt, the sexes 
must have been united through other and 
more delicate bonds than mere lust. And 
then the word mer (that is, love, to love) is 
encountered numberless times in the Egyp- 
tian texts. 

Another word that originally meant to 
see, to desire, is likewise used for the word 
‘*to love,’’ and our expression ‘‘to be in 
love with anyone,’’ is turned in the trans- 
lation into ‘‘to be full of anyone.’’ So the 
daughter of the King of Mesopotamia was 
‘* full of the prince.’’ When her loved one 
was to be torn away from her, she exclaimed: 
‘*By Ra Harmachis, if you take him away 
from me, I will not eat, I will not drink: 
in that hour I will die!’ And then, ‘ By 
the God Ra, if ye slay him, I shall surely be 
dead when the sun nears his going down. I 
will live no hour longer.’’ 

These words express something which I 
would name ‘‘ love,’’ sentimental love in our 


sense. 
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TURQUOISES. 


By JOSEPH MACMILLAN. 


in Thibet, 


URQUOISES are found 
China, and the region round about 
Mount Sinai; but the turquoises of com- 
merce come, for the most part, from the 
mines of Persia, situated in the Bar-i-Madén 
district, thirty-two miles northwest of Nis- 


h4pfir, in the province of Khorassan. The 
turquoise veins are found between five and 
six thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The mineral is harder than felspar, but 
softer than quartz, and its color is a greenish 
blue, or pure blue. It is opaque, or some- 
times translucent at the edges. The speci- 
mens are divided into three classes, of first, 
second, and third qualities. Of course, all 
those stones of good and endurable color 
belong to the first class; but, according to 
Mr. A. H. Schindler, an expert miner, no 
two stones are alike, and he insists that it is 
almost impossible to classify them according 
to different qualities, or to establish any fixed 
scale of prices. For instance, a stone less 
than an inch square was valued at Meshed at 
fifteen hundred dollars. Another of about 


the same size was valued at only four hun- 
dred dollars, and yet there was little differ- 
ence as to the size. 

The color that is most rare is deep sky 
blue. The smallest dot of a lighter color, 
which only experts can distinguish, will 
reduce the value enormously. There is also 
a something called the za/, which is to the 
turquoise precisely what the water is to the 
diamond, and lustre to a pearl. Without 
the presence of the za/, the finest colored 
turquoise is not worth much. So difficult is 
it for anybody but an expert to estimate the 
true value of a turquoise that the miner who 
found the fifteen hundred dollar stone above 
mentioned sold it for fifteen dollars. It was 
sold subsequently in Paris for three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

The stone is used in the decoration of 
swords and arms in Persia, and by jewelers 
generally. The Shah of Persia has a tur- 
quoise worth ten thousand dollars. Poor 
qualities of the stone will not sell in Persia, 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF ANIMALS. 


By FR. KNAUER. 


\V 7E stroll through the fragrant meadow, 

and, at every step, countless swarms of 
grasshoppers spring up. We look into the 
tree tops, and see birds of every kind en- 
gaged in their. noisy diversion. Yonder, 
birds of passage in long procession are has- 
tening hence into the twilight-like distance. 
A thick cloud of buzzing gnats circles in the 
mazes of an aerial dance before us. In in- 
tricate sportive swallows shoot 
through the blue ether. 

The field over there is black with a cloud 
of crows that rifle its soil in search of food, 
and every moment adds to their number. 
At our feet thousands of ants, in lively 
emulation, are busy at their building. The 
branch of this shrub is completely oversown 


zigzag, 


with various species of the plant louse, and 
restless butterflies of all sizes and colors are 
playing their antics round about us. 

Should we not, then, naturally believe 
that the social instinct, the living together 
of animals in large communities, is the rule 
in animal life, and that exceptions to it are 
rare? And yet it is not so. Numerous 
species of animals live only in pairs, or, at 
most, in families, and anxiously avoid con- 
tact with others of their kind. Nay, many 
animals seek, only during a very short sea- 
son of the year, the companionship of the 
female, and lead, during the remainder of 
the year, a still, secluded, and hermit-like 
existence. And even what, on superficial 
observation, appears to us social community 
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of living, shows itself, on closer considera- 
tion, simply an entirely fortuitous, or com- 
pulsory companionship, to which is lacking 
the first necessary condition of social life, 
interest in one’s surroundings. 

The one and the other species have in- 
creased numerically, in a surprising degree. 
Consequently, the amount of sustenance 
becomes too small, the room too circum- 
scribed. They press, in hundreds of thou- 
sands, upon one another within the narrow 
precincts of their dwelling-place. This 
multitudinous confusion of distressed and 
starving creatures may appear at the first 
glance as a grand society of animals, but is 
in reality an aggregation brought together 
through the stress of like circumstances, the 
individual members of which, when the 
sexual instinct does not come into play, 
remaining without the slightest interest in 
one another. 

As the time of propagation approaches, 
the brooding season, the male seeks the 
female, and the female a fitting place for her 
eggs. In a wide circuit, few suitable brood- 


ing-places are offered. Tothese, then, every- 
thing streams, and the multitude of the 
breeding community seems countless. 


But 
we look in vain for any feeling of mutual 
belonging; no pair troubles itself about the 
other. 

In the lush grass prairie, in the mighty 
primeval forest, an accidental fire has broken 
out. Greedily the tongues of flame shoot 
forth in broad circles, and nearer and nearer 
presses their singeing breath; or, after a 
long rain, the floods pour forth in wide- 
spread inundation over forest and field ; the 
denizens of wood and grassy plain in dense 
hosts hurry away, and crowd upon one an- 
other in exuberant plenitude, as they seek 
the sheltered places, great and small, friend 
and enemy, in motley confusion. This is 
also a large animal society. But those 
peaceful and timorous creatures whom the 
moment of need unites will soon sepa- 
rate and make war on each other when the 
danger is past. 

Bad harvests and long spells of drought 
have prepared a poor table, the evil days of 
hunger have set in, and many thousands of 
animals seek in vain for food. Then mighty 
armies of the same species (with sometimes 
smaller forces of other species wedged be- 
tween) muster together and wander forth to 
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more fruitful regions, to return to their 
proper home only when the season of neces- 
sity has yielded to more favorable circum- 
stances. These animal societies also are 
held less together by the feeling of mutual 
relationship than by the same desire to 
appease the cravings of hunger. 

But the social impulse attains to a higher 
grade when animals, otherwise of solitary 
habits and averse to companionship, unite 
for the purposes of joint defense or of hunt- 
ing down their prey. The consciousness of 
the beneficial results of united action is not, 
indeed, a constant factor, but in a given case 
it nevertheless holds them, in a certain 
measure, together. 

Many of our migratory birds and other 
animals also live a part of the year separate, 
in pairs, or perhaps in families. As, how- 
ever, the time draws near when, from one 
cause or another, they must migrate into 
other regions, they may be seen in certain 
places assembling in little troops, which 
gradually increase to ever greater compa- 
nies, until at last they set out together in 
their common journey into far-off countries. 

Not a few animals, however, impelled by 
an innate feeling of dependence, and in the 
consciousness of the advantages accruing 
from companionship, pass their entire exist- 
ence in sociable communities, more or less 
extensive; either in cases where every family 
has its own habitation, and such habitations, 
closely connected, forming a large colony, 
a widespread village; or, generally speak- 
ing, when no dwellings are erected, as in 
cases where single families form small herds, 
in whose neighborhood other small troops 
are established, all of which assemble at 
certain periods in large bodies; or, finally, 
in cases where immensely populous droves 
remain always together. 

Such a more intimately sociable existence 
then assumes a more settled and more ordered 
character, and we find again, in animal socie- 
ties, a complete series of rules and conditions 
which characterizes ourselves in our social re- 
lations, even to the minutest details. The 
one society separates itself sharply from the 
other, or there may be, perhaps, a certain 
sociable intercourse between animals of dif- 
ferent species that might be termed “‘ani- 
mal friendships.’’ Runaways from one 
society to another are sent back; deserters 
are not again received. Individuals that 
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have distinguished themselves through 
strength, extraordinary cunning, or in con- 
sequence of the experience of age, receive 
the chief control in such animal societies. 
These leaders maintain the strictest disci- 
pline, claim, and are accorded, the most un- 
conditional obedience, and administer pun- 
ishment. 

The female and the young are separated at 
certain periods from the male, on sexual 
grounds and because of growth. Animals 
that have become too old and morose are 
expelled from the community. During de- 
fense against attacks, the young are con- 
veyed to places of safety, and the old, the 
males in the foremost rank, go into action, 
etc. Therefore, an animal body politic, with 
precisely defined rights and duties of the 
individual, attains to its most perfect devel- 
opment in the bee state and in the ant state. 

What animals more particularly cultivate 
social intercourse and to what grade of com- 
munal life they attain, I will try to present 
to the reader in the following free and un- 
studied delineations : 

The extensive bamboo forests of Farther 
India and Bengal, where the orang-outang 
and royal tiger also have their home, swarm 
with apes. Here, too, lives the hulock 
(Hylobate hulock), akin to the agile long- 
armed apes, or gibbons, in bands of more 
than a hundred each, which, at the 
approach of man with almost incredible 
rapidity and adroitness, disappears in the 
bamboo thicket. Is the day near its close, 
or is the morning twilight just breaking, 
then there issues from such a community of 
apes a chorus of such fearful howlings that 
it might well be heard a mile, and would be 
almost insupportable in the near vicinity for 
any length of time. 

The low lands throughout the entire East 
Indies harbor, besides other species of 
the slender ape, the hulman (Semnopithecus 
entellus), which, in smaller or larger bands, 
inhabits the wooded banks of rivers, and 
from thence lays the plantations and gar- 
dens of the villagers under contribution, 
without incurring any risk of molestation, 
since no Hindoo would dare to harm this 
sacred quadrumane. Should some irrev- 
erent European cause him to seek safety in 
flight, the leader always goes before and all 
the rest after him, in most adventurous 
springs and leaps. 
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A truly splendid sight is offered by a 
troop of vivacious and merry long-tailed 
monkeys, which inhabit, in countless num- 
bers, the primeval forests of Africa, and, from 
time to time, invade and plunder the fields of 
the natives. With what careful circumspec- 
tion the old experienced leader guides his 
band into acorn field! From tree to tree, it 
goes. The most scrutinizing examination 
of the surroundings is always made. A re- 
assuring, guttural sound indicates that all 
danger is remote; a tremulous tone, doubt 
of perfect security. 

At last, the wished-for goal is reached. 
Still another reassuring, guttural note from 
the leader, and all betake themselves to 
plunder. Even the young are permitted to 
slip down from the breasts of the mothers 
and to sport around as they please. The 
fruits of the field are now treated in a man- 
ner truly worthy of the Vandals. Ear after 
ear is torn from the maize stock, smelled of, 
tasted, and thrown away. Inthe midst of 
this general carelessness and lust of plunder, 
suddenly the note of warning of the leader 
vibrates through the air. Instantly, every 
mother snatches up her young, and the 
whole troop, still half laden down with the 
spoils of the sacked plantation, hurry away 
for the woods, the leader at their head. In 
mighty springs, they go over thorn, thicket 
and hedge. At last the first tree is reached, 
and the entire company disappears in the 
forest. 

The macacus, in bands of as many as fifty, 
inhabits the dense primeval forests of the 
great Sunda islands. On the banks of the 
rivers, especially, the traveler often comes 
upon these monkey communities, and sees 
these sprightly animals enjoying themselves 
in their sociable manner. 

The pavians also lead sociable lives, and 
to attack them were, for man and beasts of 
prey, a daring undertaking, since they 
always make common cause, and every herd 
of these apes is sure to have a greater or less 
number of powerful males among them. 

The cloaked or mantled pavian, or baboon 
(Cynocephalus hamadryas), for instance, 
which has his natural habitat in the moun- 
tain ranges along the coasts of Abyssinia 
and southern Nubia, lives, in herds of over a 
hundred strong, of which the ten or more 
powerful old males, with their long hair 
mantles, are particularly worthy of remark. 
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In the hours preceding midday, these ani- 
mals are to be seen perfectly at their ease, 
trooping one after the other along the rocky 
declivities, and hunting after roots, insects, 
and worms. Then they ascend to the higher 
ridges of the mountains, the males seat 
themselves in dignified repose on the great 
stones and the females play with their 
young. Then they retire into rocky caves 
to rest for the night, where, in stormy 
weather, they remain also during the day. 
In the immediate vicinity of the pavian, 
the gelada also has his home, of which 
species thousands may often be seen in the 
mountains of Abyssinia, seated in long 
rows. A pair of old males, looking for all 
the world as though they were wrapped in 
cloaks, may be seen keeping watch, with 
many a yawn, while the others, snuggled 
up closely together, are warming themselves 
in the morning sun. Then, under the lead- 
ership of an old male, they follow one 
another in long procession, on a narrow path 
into the valley. Arrived below, sentinels 
are set in the first place; and then, but not 
till then, the whole company scatter, in 
search of roots, buds, fruit, insects, snails, 


and worms. With the communities of the 


baboon, the geladas live in deadly enmity, 
and, when their respective forces meet, the 
most murderous combats are fought. 

The howling monkey lives in smaller 


bands. He is a denizen of the moist and 
dense forests of South America. One of 
these companies rarely counts more than ten 
and it seldom forsakes its re- 
stricted, but well-defined, territory. An old 
male is in chief command. Since, however, 
the territories of such bands lie closely con- 
tiguous, and the howler is, of all authors of 
horrible noises, the most unmitigated, one 
of these companies would easily seem more 
numerous than-it really is. 

In the early morning, when the mists 
begin to rise and separate, they go in quest 
of their food and engage in their social 
amusements. But as soon as the sun’s rays 
become gradually more powerful, the pro- 
tecting shade of a gigantic wild fig tree is 
chosen for a resting place. Now is also the 
time for the morning concert to commence. 
Earnestly stalking from side to side, the 
head of the family all of a sudden begins to 
give utterance, at first gently, then more 
violently, to a few interrupted howls, which, 


members, 
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always more excitedly, always more rapidly, 
follow upon one another, until finally, 
almost without pause, they develop into one 
continuous roar. Now, also, the other mem- 
bers of this family chime in and join their 
voices to the howling of their leader, while 
the gruesome song echoes and re-echoes far 
and wide through the umbrageous colon- 
nades of the primeval forest. 


Although, in the case of the bat family, or 
vespertilio, the fact of their living together 
in vast hordes is, for the most part, attrib- 
utable to like necessity of domicile, and the 
holes and crannies suitable to them are also 
sought after by all other animals in the 
vicinage; yet there are several species that 
abide in extensive communities, avail them- 
selves of the same sleeping places, hunt in 
company, assist one another in many re- 
spects, and, at certain periods, undertake 
journeys in common. A spectacle of strik- 
ing interest is offered to the wanderer among 
the forests and groves of the Indian islands, 
when he sees the horizontal boughs of all 
the fruit trees covered over and over with 
‘“‘fiying foxes,’’ which, on being disturbed, 
fill the air with clouds of fluttering and 
flickering life, scurrying away into the dis- 
tance. 

Among beasts of prey, the more sagacious 
live in societies. And the rest, otherwise 
living solitary or in pairs, come together at 
times. Thus the lion, as a rule, passing his 
existence alone, or with a single mate, not 
infrequently joins company with other lions 
for the purpose of hunting, and African 
travelers testify to having seen bands of 
lions, of as many as twenty in number, in 
pursuit of herds of antelopes and quaggas. 

In like manner, it is known that wolves, 
although leading a solitary life during the 
pleasant seasons of the year, troop together 
in packs as soon as winter appears. Then 
they hunt their prey in common, each aids 
his comrade, and calls for succor through his 
howling. In time of war, such packs fol- 
low in the rear of armies, and, when deep 
snow has fallen, they march in long proces- 
sion, in ‘‘Indian file,’ the one stepping in 
the track of the other. 

The mountain wolf of eastern and middle 
Asia lives in troops of from ten to fifteen. 
They are under the leadership of the older 
and stronger males. They hunt in company, 
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and know how to surround their prey and 
cut off its retreat. The jackals, in like 
manner, live and hunt together, while the 
fox and his near relations seek their living 
independently of each other. 

The hyena dog, of gluttonous proclivities, 
forms large companies and inhabits the 
steppes of Africa in packs of from thirty to 
forty each. Tirelessly and with continuous 
barking and yelping, these parti-colored 
animals pursue the antelope, regardless of 
man or beast, or whatever may cross their 
path. If the foremost become wearied, 
others that have reserved their strength 
take their place, until the victim, utterly 
exhausted, falls to the ground, and the 
bloodthirsty pursuers dart upon him with 
ravenous jaw. 

The African hyena forms only small 
societies. As soon, however, as oneof these 
animals (especially in Central Africa) begins 
to intone his awful anthem of howls, imme- 
diately all the other hyenas that happen to 
be near, join in: the spotted ones with their 
ghastly laugh, the striped ones with their 
horrible shrieks; and the tired wayfarer, in 
the presence of this hideous nocturnal sere- 
nade, wooes in vain the approach of much- 
longed-for sleep. 

The Brazilian coati inhabits the primitive 
forests in herds of from eight to twenty. A 
herd of this kind loiters through the forest 
without any particular abode, chooses its 
camping place for the night wherever the 
night may surprise it, and in the morning 
continues its journey. In the meantime, 
each individual member of the band keeps up 
a never-ceasing series of gruntings and pip- 
ings that herald its coming while still far 
distant. The manaviri, of northern Brazil, 
is also fond of sociable relations with its 
fellows. A genuine nocturnal animal, it 
passes the day in sleep in hollow trees, and 
seeks its food solely at night, when the 
belated traveler may hear its continued 
chirpings and screams, as it plies its cus- 
tomary avocation. 

Seals are, in a very high degree, sociable 
animals, and are met with in very large 
herds. He who coasts along the shores of 
the Pacific from Behrings straits to the 
Japanese sea and then down to the Turtle 
islands, will come across extensive herds of 
sea lions. He hears the booming of the 
tremendous bellowing of the males, while 
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still far away, with which the hoarse bark- 
ings of the young commingle. The nearer 
he approaches, the more noisy and uneasy 
they become, until, at last, the entire herd, 
which a moment before seemed so fierce and 
pugnacious, plunges distractedly, heels over 
head, into the sea. As a rule, each com- 
munity is under the command of an old 
male. 

Not less numerous are the herds of sea 
bears, each of which may muster a hundred 
or more individuals in its ranks. Everyone 
of these herds is controlled by a male, and 
remains separated from the others. But the 
individual herds establish themselves near 
one another, so that immense armies of many 
thousands populate the strand. In thesame 
manner, large troops of them swim around 
in the sea, densely packed together, but 
divided into distinct parties that belong 
more intimately together. 

In Terra del Fuego, in the Falkland 
islands, on all the island groups along the 
southern extremity of South America, is 
found the maned or crested seal, in large 
colonies. This animal, like all its congeners, 
clings, with wonderful attachment, to its 
chosen haunts and breeding places, and 
undertakes every year, with its associates, 
long voyages to reach them. Arrived at the 
desired destination, the herd separates into 
families, comprised of from ten to fifteen 
individuals each, and it seldom occurs that 
all having their abode even on the same 
rock keep together. In no case do they 
communicate with the families of another 
landing place. 

The arctic voyager frequently comes in 
contact with floating ice colossi, upon which 
twenty or more walruses lie closely huddled 
together. If the surface offers sufficient 
space, these mighty amphibians unite in 
great droves; as a rule, the males on one 
side and the females, with their young, on 
the other, forming separate companies. If 
such a herd wishes to sleep, one or more of 
the number remain on guard, and, when 
danger threatens, awake the others with a 
loud cry. They then get ready for defense, 
or betake themselves to flight. 

When the traveler treads the North Amer- 
ican prairie that stretches in a thick carpet 
of grass away before him, he remarks with 
astonishment the prairie dog villages built 
up around him, far and wide, this creature 
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FLYING FOXES, MARMOTS, SEALS AND WALRUSES. 


being a rodent of the marmot family. If he 
succeeds in stealing nearer without attract- 
ing the attention of the sentinels, he views, 
as far as the eyecan reach, a busy and a merry 
spectacle. Every five or six yards a mound 
arises, whose mass would probably make 
a wagon load of earth. In the subterranean 
chambers of such a mound the members of 
a single family of rodents are housed. A 
well-beaten path leads to the next mound 
dwelling. The short, crisp grass between 
the artificial hills provides the necessary 
On almost every mound one of 
the inhabitants sits perched like a squirrel. 
To and fro, the residents wander on visits to 
their neighbors. But at the slightest noise 
or alarm, all of these thousands disappear, 
as though on word of command, to reappear 
only when the sentinels, through constant 
barking, show that there is no danger at 
hand. Inthe last days of October, they all 
retire into their burrows, stop up the outlets, 
and give themselves to their long winter 


sustenance. 


If the Indian, in the spring, sees a 
passage open here and there, then he knows 
that the warm season approaches. 

These animals present to us, also, the first 
instance of friendly and cordial relations, as 
they are cultivated sometimes between ani- 


nap. 


mals of different kinds. In many of these 
earth houses, for example, the burrowing 
owl dwells, in most peaceful fellowship, by 
the -side of the prairie dog family. Nay, 
even the rattlesnake lives with these rodents 
socially and on the very friendliest footing. 
This fact is all the more surprising ; for the 
owl and the rattlesnake are the most bitter 
enemies of other rodents. 

Other colonies of animals, like those of 
the prairie dog, are found in Galicia, in the 
burrows of other rodents. Here and in the 
treeless plains and hills of South Russia, and 
as far north and east as Siberia and the 
Amoor river, dwells the bobac, a kind of 
marmot. The luxuriantly growing grasses 
and herbs of this region offer to many thou- 
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sands abundant nourishment, and here are 
ranged, in mounds after mounds, the exter- 
nal tokens of numerous bobac habitations. 
As one draws near one of these bobac set- 
tlements, here and there the bark of an old 
male may be heard, who is keeping careful 
guard, and all dive head first into their 
holes, to reappear again by slow degrees. 

Early in the morning, the young and the 
old may be seen issuing from their burrows, 
licking up the drops of dew, feeding on the 
leaves, springing upon the mounds and 
around them, engaged in all kinds of play- 
ful pranks. During the heat of the day, 
however, they remain in their burrows, and 
come again to view only in the evening. In 
the early summer they begin to store up their 
provisions, in August or September their 
hoards are completed, and, with the com- 
mencement of the fall season, they prepare 
themselves for their winter sleep, after hav- 
ing first closed up the entrances of their 
burrows with stones, grass, earth, and simi- 
lar substances. 
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The Alpine marmot, a near relation of the 
preceding, is to be met with in the Car- 
pathian mountains, where, as in the Alps 
and Pyrenees, it pushes as high up as the 
timber line, and inhabits preferably the 
meadows close to the eternal snow. During 
the summer, it is seen only singly or in pairs 
in the neighborhood of its summer habita- 
tion. When, however, the harvest season 
approaches, it descends to the higher Alpine 
pastures ; indeed, sometimes still lower, and 
erects for itself a commodious winter dwell- 
ing, in which the entire family, often fifteen 
in number, takes upits residence. Such a 
winter residence is not difficult to find, the 
hay, stones, and earth that stop up the 
entrance readily betraying its situation. It 
is not easy to steal upon a company.of mar- 
mots engaged in feeding, since the animals 
are extremely shy and very circumspect, 
and the first that anticipates danger gives 
timely warning, with a shrill whistle, to the 


rest. 
Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


OLD COLONIAL LIFE. 


By FRED MYRON COLBY. 


HE Plymouth settlers brought with 
them, in 1620, no means of fishing, 
neither seines nor hooks, and, for eighteen 
months, they suffered greatly for the want of 


them. For three or four years, till March, 
1624, they had no cattle, and then but four 
were imported. In May, 1627, they had but 
one cow and two goats for every thirteen 
persons ; and the first recorded introduction 
of sheep, five in number, was in 1630. 
Horses were brought over several years 
later. 

And, most singular of all, though glass 
windows were introduced into England in 
1180, yet four hundred and sixty years later, 
Edward Winslow was writing to George 
Morton, in England, ‘‘ Bring paper and lin- 
seed oil for your windows.’’ Oiled paper to 
keep out the cold of a New England winter! 
They brought with them, of course, almost 
no jewelry, no paintings or works of art, no 
organs or instruments of music, or anything 
of the kind. 

Let us enter one of the homes of these 
Puritan pioneers. The house, which is over 


a small, deep cellar, is built of logs, notched 
where they meet at the corners, with a 
thatched roof, and a large chimney at one 
end, built of stones cemented with clay. 
The small windows are covered with oiled 
paper, with protecting shutters, and the 
massive door is an oaken plank, swinging 
on wooden hinges. 

The interior is very rude; yet it hasa 
cozy, homelike air. The immense hearth of 
large, flat stones occupies nearly an entire 
side of the house. Forest logs, four feet in 
length, are piled upon the ponderous and- 
irons, and, on occasions, a big ‘‘ back log’’ 
is drawn into the house by a horse, and then 
rolled to the fire-place by hand-spikes. 
‘*Blazing hearthstones’’ had then a mean- 
ing, at which, in our days of furnaces and 
steam pipes, we can only guess. There was 
no need of artificial ventilation, when, 
through the crevices of the building, swept 
keen, brisk currents of air. 

The old-time furniture may seem strange 
to our sight. In one corner is a: buffet full 
of rows of shining pewter dishes. A high- 
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backed chair or two, a massive table, a large 
chest with a carved front, and some Indian 
birch bark boxes for wearing apparel are 
ranged around the walls. 

High on the mantel shelf, with a ‘‘ cresset 
lamp’’ on one side and the time-marking 
hour-glass on the other, is the well-thumbed 
Bible, which was not kept for show. The 
corselet, matchlock, and bandoleer are ready 
for defense, with a halberd, if the senior 
occupant of the house holds a commission 
in ‘‘ye train band.’’ One other implement 
is sure to be there, and one can hear its hum 
as he stands without the door, the family 
spinning-wheel, with which the busy house- 
wife, or her daughter, has done some won- 
derful ‘‘ stents.’’ 

In the best room, there will be a carved 
oak chest, brought over from England, a 
tent or field bedstead, with green baize or 
white dimity curtains, and a generous 
feather bed. The stout tick for this, the 
snow-white sheets, the warm flannel blan- 
kets, and heavy woolen rugs, woven in 
checks of black, red or white, or the lighter 
coverlet, were all the products of the domes- 
tic wheel and loom. There were no carpets. 


The floors were sprinkled with fine, white 


sand, which, on particular occasions, was 
brushed into fanciful patterns with a birch 
broom or a bundle of fresh hemlock boughs. 

The fare of the Puritan colonist was as 
frugal as it was wholesome. In the morn- 
ing, the farmer and his family sat down to 
their breakfast of bean porridge, or boiled 
corn meal and milk, with a healthy appetite. 
Beer, cider, or cold water furnished their 
usual beverage; for tea and coffee were un- 
known in New England homes in the seven- 
teenth century. ‘‘ Rye and Indian’’ was the 
staff of life on which they leaned the 
most. a 

We can fancy a New England table of 
those early days, with its pewter dishes, 
brightened to their utmost polish, and, in 
the wealthier households, here and there, a 
silver beaker or tankard, the heirloom of the 
family. The dinner, which is at noon, opens 
with a large Indian pudding—ground corn 
sweetened with molasses—accompanied by 
an appropriate sauce ; next came boiled beef 
and pork; then wild game with potatoes, 
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followed by turnips and samp, or succotash. 
Pumpkins were served in various ways. 

Supper was also a substantial meal, though 
generally eaten cold. Baked beans, baked 
Indian pudding, and newly baked rye and 
Indian bread were standard dishes for 
Wednesday, ‘‘ after the washing and ironing 
agonies of Monday and Tuesday’’; salt fish 
on Saturday, but never on Friday, the 
‘*Popish’’ fast day ; and boiled Indian pud- 
ding, with roast beef for those who could 
get it, on Sunday. 

The daily life of those early settlers was 
more or less hard and rugged. But little 
progress had been made in invention and the 
arts, and hardly one of the modern contriv- 
ances for cooking, and warming, and light- 
ing dwellings was known. Nota pound of 
coal or a drop of kerosene oil had been 
burned in the country. No iron stoves were 
used, and no contrivances for economizing 
heat were employed until Dr. Franklin in- 
vented the iron frame fire-place, which still 
bears his name. All the cooking and warm- 
ing was done by the aid of fire kindled upon 
the brick hearth or in the brick oven. Pine 
knots or tallow candles furnished the light 
for the long winter evenings. 

The water used for household purposes 
was drawn from deep wells by the creaking 
‘“sweep’’; and it is a curious circumstance 
that both the well and the out-buildings 
were often at long distances from the house. 
No form of pump was used in this country 
until after the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. There were no friction matches in 
those early days, by the aid of which a fire 
could be speedily kindled; and, if the fire 
‘‘went out,’’ upon the hearth over night, 
and the tinder was damp, so that the spark 
would not ‘‘ catch,”’ the alternative remained 
of wading through the snow a mile or so to 
borrow a brand from a neighbor’s hearth. 

Only one room in any house was warmed, 
unless some of the family were ill, or a 
courtship was in progress; in all the rest, 
the temperature was at zero during many 
nights in winter. The men and women of a 
hundred years ago undressed and got into 
their beds at night in an atmosphere colder 
than that of our modern barns and wood- 
sheds. 
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[CONCLUDED. ] 


By Lucy C. LILLIE. 


VI. 


] ISS FOLLETTE and I had a pleasant 
little chat in a remote window ; and, 
while it was impossible for me to envy any 
man a lot in life which did not mean associa- 
tion with Nora Carew, I fully approved Phil. 
Darrell’s choice. Miss Follette was a bright, 
wholesome, sweet-hearted girl, with a timid 
vivacity, which was very pretty ; she had 
also a pleading little way of saying things, 
which, united to the charm of bright brown 
eyes, very piquant features, and a lovely 
smile, made her decidedly fascinating. I 
told her I appreciated the fact that Darrell 
had some strong and good reason for his two 
weeks’ delay, and that I had consulted Miss 
Carew and felt very certain everything would 

end satisfactorily. 
‘‘ For, you see,’’ said I, ‘‘ Miss Carew is so 


extremely clever and sympathetic, and has 
so much tact, and she is so strongly inter- 
ested in your behalf.”’ 

‘‘H—im, yes,’’ said Miss Follette, fixing 
upon me her bright, though timorous, gaze. 
‘*But, Mr. Morris, don’t you think it rather 
hard that I should be kept so in the dark by 


Philip? You know, he told me to expect 
him soon, and then I wrote asking him to 
send some one any way to explain matters to 
my uncle, and you came the next day.”’ 

My face would have betrayed me had not 
Latimer approached at this minute and 
desired Miss Follette to explain certain 
inscriptions on some bits of old china which 
had perplexed the versatile Briggs. 

“‘T am not at all versed in my uncle’s 
science,’’ she answered, laughing and color- 
ingalittle. ‘‘I am surprised that Mr. Briggs 
has failed. He is a most universal genius.”’ 

But, in spite of her avowed ignorance, she 
joined her uncle, whose humor was decid- 
edly embittered by this halt in the exhibition 
of the collection. Mrs. Schemorn, however, 
took this occasion to assure Mrs. Soames 
that Mr. Wetherbee was one of the cleverest 
men she had ever met. ‘‘ Fancy a man hav- 


ing all this collection stored away for years,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ perfecting andarrangingit. And 
Mr. Briggs seems an invaluable person, too.”’ 

Mrs. Soames looked at him through her 
lifted eye-glasses, as he stood in, a little 
group about a glass case, above which 
Mr. Wetherbee’s small gray head was 
bent. 

‘‘Heads of the Emperor Sixtus V.,’’ said 
the voice of Mr. Wetherbee, and we heard 
the suave tones of Briggs in correction, 
‘* Pope Sixtus.”’ 

‘“VYes, yes, of course,’’ continued Mr. 
Wetherbee, emerging from the little hollow 
in which he stood, and lifting his sharp, 
pallid face, which looked as though he had 
borrowed it from one of the masks, which 
were part of his collection. ‘‘ About the same 
thing, I guess. Now, Mr. Briggs, where are 
our old missals? Let’s have them out.’’ 

And forthwith Mr. Briggs produced a 
small case of really excellent books, well 
lined and illuminated, with some fine old 
clasps. 

Falkner, from a distance, contemplated the 
scene with quiet curiosity. 

‘*This is really remarkable,’’ he said aside 
to me; ‘‘I never saw anything better done! 
Of course, you know that Baxter spent years 
in Rome collecting these things. He had to 
part with them, poor old man! I don’t 
think I was ever more entertained, and yet it 
is painful, too.”’ 

And he grewgilent. But before Falkner 
left, Nora had contrived to win him over; so 
that, todo him justice, I must say he never 
betrayed the real history of Mr. Wetherbee’s 
‘‘collection.’’ Whether Miss Follette knew 
of its origin or not, I could not determine. 


As we rode back to Lenox in the Septem- 
ber twilight, Nora was very thoughtful for a 
time and silent, until I asked her how we 
were to divert Mr. Wetherbee the next day. 
She looked up and smiled. 

‘* Private theatricals !’’ she said, with eyes 
full of fun. ‘‘I talked of them the other 
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day. Mr. Wetherbee’s house is just the 
place forthem. Kate Follette acts capitally ; 
so do you ; so does Sidney Falkner.’’ 

She paused. 

‘* And you,’’ I put in; ‘‘do you remember 
our theatricals at Mount Desert ?’’ 

‘‘ Ages ago,’’ she murmured. 

‘*Exactly ; but, oh, how we enjoyed them! 
‘My Uncle’s Will,’ wasn’t it ?’”’ 

ren.” 

Miss Carew’s head was lifted and her eyes 
met mine with a look like a challenge in 
them. 

‘*‘And do you remember anything else,”’ 
she asked. 

‘“You told me that sooner than ever act 
with me again you would never even see a 
play yourself.’’ 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Nora, with a sudden change of 
manner, and giving in completely, ‘‘ those 
were idle days, my friend, weren’t they? 
How good your memory is,’’ she added with 
unusual gentleness of tone. 

‘‘In some things,’’ said I, feeling exhil- 
arated, ‘‘ excellent.’’ 

The rest of our ride was delightful. We 
chatted of many things in the past and 
present, and glanced lightly at the future. 
Nora, who is a thorough Berkshirean, pointed 
out the various objects of interest, and that 
lovely valley seemed to me to have a new 
enchantment under the spell of her eager 
and piquant eloquence. 

Latimer and Mrs. Schemorn ahead of us 
were having a very fine time of it, too, the 
former encouraging the old lady to talk of 
Mr. Wetherbee and his famous collection ; 
for he told me, as we were going in to supper 
at the Curtis house, that she was convinced 
that our old Joseph was a man of very su- 
perior mind. 

Latimer was most taken with Briggs. 
‘‘Briggs evidently knows the whole game, 
whatever it is,’’ he sdid. 

We met half a dozen girls in Mrs. Sche- 
morn’s parlor that evening. They were all 
engrossed over Kate Follette and her engage- 
ment, and her interesting guardian. 

‘‘Mamma thinks we met him in Rome,”’ 
said the eldest of the blonde sisters whom 
Nora’s aunt called ‘‘the Cary girls.”’ ‘“‘Atthe 
English ambassador’s, at least, there was a 
Mr. Wetherbee, or Wethered it might have 
been. Only fancy Kitty Follette never tell- 
ing us he had a place up here, and we 
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haven’t met her out once even. We hadn't 
an idea she was here.’’ 

‘She said she wanted quiet,’’ put in Miss 
Carew from her side of the room. ‘But, 
girls, she is going to have some delightful 
theatricals.”’ 

The usual number of exclamations ensued. 
The interest in Mr. Wetherbee and his niece 
grew apace. That haughtiest of all grande 
dames, Mrs. Gower de Courcy, sent early the 
next morning for the exact address of Mr. 
Wetherbee, and Miss Carew contrived to be 
over in Stockbridge when the lady called. 

‘‘IT had no idea how good natured Bos- 
tonians could be,’’ Miss Follette said to me 
later in the day. We were walking about 
the grounds, Nora and the old gentleman 
ahead of us discussing the theatrical party. 
“As a rule, I’ve fancied them very—what 
shall I say ?—stiff is hardly the word, but 
unsocial.’’ 

‘‘ They are charming people,’’ I rejoined, 
but they annoy me, because they so rarely 
have the courage of their convictions. Their 
creed is supposed to be wholly culture, and 
yet I never knew people more tied down by 
the conventionalities of family tradition.’’ 

‘They are certainly nice enough to me,’’ 
Miss Follette resumed. ‘‘ Fancy them all 
coming just to congratulate me, and I don’t 
mind admitting something to you, Mr. Mor- 
ris,’’ she continued ; ‘‘I did feel rather dis- 
appointed when I first came here with my 
uncle to have no one call, because they were 
very pleasant in New York; but he felt it 
worse than I did, and fancied that they 
knew of Philip’s curious behavior. It was 
rather mortifying,’’ she conclugled, and 
justly enough. 

It pleased me to assure her that she was 
quite mistaken ; and, indeed, the next week 
Lenox fairly absorbed her. The theatricals 
were quite under way, with Miss Carew 
valiantly at their head and the whole Weth- 
erbee establishment at her disposal. The 
play was one written by an Englishman 
sojourning in the place, which gave the 
affair a peculiar distinction, and this young 
man, Sir Cyril Stone, entered with the 
utmost enthusiasm into the work of prepa- 
ration. Before five days had gone by, all 
Lenox knew of it; and, recognizing their 
adored Miss Carew’s leadership, also accepted 
Mr. Wetherbee and Miss Follette as central 
objects for social homage. 
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VII. 


I NEVER knew how it came about, but grad- 
ually Lenox also accepted Mr. Wetherbee as 
a man of peculiar literary and artistic tastes. 
In that short two weeks the little old gentle- 
man was lifted on to the very pedestal he 
had long gazed at from afar, and his title to 
distinction was tacitly conferred. 

One day, however, we were perilously near 
a disaster. Flushed with praise from Mrs. 
Schemorn, little Mr. Wetherbee drove over 
to Pittsfield, where a traveling artist was at 
work for the time being, and invested in a 
gigantic oil painting of the Berkshires, 
which he placed in a most conspicuous posi- 
tion in the large hall of his house. This 
hall was the scene of our most social gather- 
ings during those days of preparation for 
the great event, and we were given to spend- 
ing half of our time there, Miss Follette 
having established a five o’clock tea table, 
and what with rugs, and easy chairs, and a 
wood fire on chilly afternoons, we were ex- 
tremely comfortable and even luxurious. 

Miss Carew and I chanced to arrive at 
Stockbridge rather early on the day he had 
put it up, and I shall not soon forget her look 
of terror, her wild, almost desperate glance 
from it (as it hung in all its hideousness on 
the wall) to me and then to him. How she 
did it, I never knew, but telling him that 
she would like to speak with him, she swept 
him away, and in the western window they 
held a short, though decisive conference ; 
for the picture disappeared before one of the 
Lenox party arrived. Mr. Wetherbee seemed 
to appreciate the danger he had been in, and 
to regard Miss Carew meekly as his deliv- 
erer; for after that he hung upon her opin- 
ions almost feebly. 

When it came to the last days, the excite- 
ment gathered force from various directions ; 
for Miss Follette, prompted and guided by 
Nora and empowered by her uncle to use 
carte-blanche, had ordered everything on the 
most magnificent scale; and all kinds of 
people from New York were coming and 
going, the beaming and versatile Briggs 
directed and aided costumers, stage car- 
penters, etc., and our pulses beat happy time 
to the sounds of the hammering in the 
room where the play was to be 
enacted. 

Mr. Wetherbee, whose habit 


long 


it was to 


seclude himself much of the day and then 
to appear for a while to note our progress, 
contemplated everything with a silent, 
though chuckling sort of satisfaction. Hav- 
ing become affably confidential with me, he 
would draw me one side to whisper little 
self-evident assertions, which I received with 
a knowing air, as though he had hit upon 
something very original. 

Mr. Wetherbee having disappeared alto- 
gether late in the afternoon of the last day 
of our preparations, Latimer said to me, as 
we stood in the main hall waiting for our 
final last-act rehearsal : 

‘I can’t get rid of an impression that we 
may be summoned politely up stairs, and 
there in the museum see the last of our 
uncanny old friend. I can fancy the re- 
remarkable Briggs making his bow and 
slowly uncurling an enormous tail and a 
pair of horns, and holding Wetherbee by the 
hand, vanish in blue flames. 

‘* It wouldn’t be out of place,’’ I assented, 
‘‘and yet, Latimer, it is only you and I who 
feel fantastic about him. To the rest, I sup- 
pose that he appears very commonplace.”’ 

Latimer looked shrewd. 

‘*Don’t you believe it,’’ was his oracular 
utterance. ‘‘ Falkner is a novelist of the 
day, and of all relentless vivisectors of 
human nature, novelists are the chief. I 
feel sure our poor old friend will furnish him 
with materials for a most intricate and care- 
ful study of an inscrutable character."’ 

At our five o’clock dinner Wetherbee did 
not appear, a circumstance less remarkable 
to us from the fact that everything was still 
more or less chaotic ; but while I was dress- 
ing in the room allotted to me up stairs, 
there came a knock upon my door. 

Darrell burst in. The entire radiance of 
his face, his gayety of voice and manner, 
his exhilaration put an end to all my fears. 
He grasped my hand, laughed, thanked me, 
talked, exclaimed, all in the manner of a 
man under the influence of the happiest ex- 
citement. Then he broke off to say: 

‘* See here, do you know what is the mat- 
ter now with the old boy. He has refused to 
see me; he says he is ill with a nervous 
headache; but surely he is not going to 
interfere again.’’ 

I was just assuring Darrell that I believed 
he would not do so, when a second tap on 
my door sounded. Briggs’ form appeared ; 
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it drew back, and his eye beckoned me out 
of the room. 

When the door was closed, he informed 
me that Mr. Wetherbee wished to see me 
alone. I excused myself to Darrell, and 
then followed Briggs to Mr. Wetherbee’s 
bedroom, an apartment I had never seen, but 
I must say it certainly suggested neither 
brimstone nor sulphur. It was, however, a 
dreary place. The huge four-poster bed and 
the ponderous furniture seemed much too 
large and heavy for the little old gentleman, 
who, to my surprise, was walking about in 
as fine a condition of health as we had ever 
known him. 

Briggs withdrew to the window. 

‘“Yes, Mr. Morris,’’ said my host, an- 
swering my thought, ‘‘ we are going away, 
Mr. Briggs and I, on an important journey, 
but I have strong reasons for not wishing it 
to be known. That is why I have allowed 
every one to think that I am sick, but I in- 
structed my niece to have the play and all 
the fol-de-rol go right on. Now then, I like 
you; yes, sir, since I first saw you I believe 
I’ve liked you, and for that reason I confide 
this to you now; I don’t mind Briggs hear- 
ing me, either. I want you to play my little 


game for me for a day or two; and, more 
than that, I want you to give your friend 
Darrell this message from me: Either marry 
my niece to-morrow or leave the whole busi- 


ness, once and forall. Ifhe marries her, he 
and she will find I’ve done well by them.’ 

The queer old man handed me a letter in 
Briggs’ handwriting and signed by himself, 
setting forth the same fiat. There was, of 
course, no room for argument, or inquiry, 
or advice, or, indeed, remarks of any special 
kind. Asin all else in this curious comedy, 
my part seemed to be that of passive spec- 
tator. 

‘“By ten to-night,’’ said Mr. Wetherbee, 
‘‘I shall be gone. As soon as the play is 
over, please give Darrell my letter. I have 
written one for my niece.’’ 

No more was vouchsafed to me. I re- 
turned to, Darrell, who was in the doorway 
of my room ready to pour forth incoherencies 
of various kinds. But I had to rush down 
stairs to the impromptu green-room. 

Naturally, my eyes sought Nora first. In 
her charming costume, all pale greens and 
feathery whites, she was sitting by an open 
window. Her eyes, meeting mine, showed 
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entire innocence of anything that had just 
taken place, and I was comforted, for some- 
how I was anxious to let the play go on 
with as little thought of the Wetherbee 
comedy as possible. 

We were standing ig. the window of the 
green-room just before our call sounded. 
The room was a sort of study at one end of 
the ball-room that was our theater. The 
window overlooked a dark line of terrace. 
Below was the curve of the drive and the 
lawn, with its irregular black dots of fir 
trees, amidst which lanterns hung, casting 
spots of light. The sounds of applause and 
laughter reached us as on a distant wave, 
and Nora, turning towards me, said she felt 
half a masquerader, half real; and yet were 
we not in the midst of a more genuine com- 
edy than any we were giving the public? 

Suddenly came the sounds of horses’ hoofs 
on the gravel. A large, dark object appeared, 
defining itself slowly as the Wetherbee car- 
riage, and for just an instant the sight of a 
parchment-hued old face appeared in the 
window. I doubt not the lights of the 
house, the murmur of its noisy festivity, the 
sense of youth, the hope, the love and joy- 
ousness therein contained, reached the old 
man with a pang for his own isolation as he 
drove away. Our cues sounded, and Nora 
and I were on the stage almost before the 
last rumble of the wheels died away. 

After the play was over, no one seemed to 
think of our host, except to give him pass- 
ing compassion for his headache. Darrell 
sought me at once and presented to me an 
old gentleman with fascinating wrinkles and 
humorous, kindly eyes, as his uncle, Mr. 
Philpotts, who had just returned from 
Europe. Everything seemed to delight Mr. 
Philpotts. Everyone had acted so well— 
capital thing, this and that, ‘‘now, wasn’t 
it ?’’ with shrewd looks at Darrell and myself, 
and little inward chuckles. 

‘* Too bad,”’ he said, ‘‘ that Mr. Wetherbee 
is so ill. Headaches are dreadful.”’ 

Altogether, Darrell’s uncle seemed to mea 
beneficent relation, ready to say a cordial 
‘‘Bless you, my children,’’? when the mo- 
ment came. 

Darrell and I had a few moments talk in 
the supper room. 

‘*T suppose,’’ he said hurriedly, ‘‘ you and 
Miss Carew will accompany us to-morrow, 
when, to please her uncle, we are to elope, 
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you know. I’ve consulted Dr. Bradbury, 
and it is all arranged.’’ 

‘* Were you surprised ?”’ I inquired. 

‘* Well, scarcely. He is so eccentric, you 
know; but nothing could please me more 
than this latest eccentricity. However, the 
whole thing has been rather complicated ; 
now, hasn’t it ?’’ 

‘Rather,’ said I grimly, but with much 
sarcastic intention. 

But Darrell was too happy to observe my 
moods. 

All of our party returned to Lenox that 
night. Our genial host had lights in his 
windows. The old red brick inn was invit- 
ing and comfortable, but we lingered for 
a few words in Mrs. Schemorn’s parlor 
before dispersing. We all felt curiously 
constrained. Darrell alone, I think, would 
have talked on until the pale daylight turned 
to morning. At nine o’clock, Latimer and 


I awaited Nora and Darrell in an uncom- 
municative mood and with but few re- 
marks, except on the brilliancy of the foliage 
and such irrelevant matters, we drove to the 
doctor’s house in Stockbridge. 

It is astonishing how soon a marriage 
ceremony is performed, when one takes into 


consideration the vexatious delays that may 
lead to it. We all tried to have a well-bred 
air of not thinking the proceeding at all 
unusual. When it was over, we drove back to 
the Curtis house fora little breakfast, after 
which our friends set forth on their happy 
journey. 

Nora and I wandered off to that ledge dear 
to all Lenox lovers. She said she was tired, 
and when I compassionated her, poor girl, 
her eyes filled with tears, and somehow this 
led to an explanation for which I feel 
always inclined to bless Darrell’s wedding 
day. 

The Darrells had started for Florida, and a 
few days later I received the following letter: 


DEAR OLD Boy: I suppose I ought to explain all 
kinds of things to you and Latimer, but somehow I 
don’t know where to begin. I can, however, tell you 
that when Kate and I were first engaged, I discovered 
that there were two things to contend with: A curious 
dread she had of anyone belonging to me objecting to it, 
and the discovery that my peculiar step-father had 
decided that she was the only girl I was not to marry. 
He died and left an extraordinary will. Up to a certain 
date I was bound to consider it; but, knowing Kate’s 
sensitiveness, I did not wish her to discover that any one 
in my family thought of objecting to her. I telegraphed 


for my uncle Mr. Philpotts (who returned from Europe’ 
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the day before the theatricals), as I felt sure if he re- 
turned, he could not fail to set Kate at ease and to make 
Mr. Wetherbee feel comfortable about it. 

My reason for the repeated delays was because I pre- 
ferred to avoid questions from Kate and her uncle, the 
answers to which would have only complicated things 
further. The conditional part of my stepfather’s will 
left me free just two weeks from the date of your arrival 
in Stockbridge. I accepted Mr. Wetherbee’s suggestion 
of being married at once, because that was just what I 
wished, and I felt that if Kate were once my wife, all her 
scruples over my relation’s point of view would be, even 
to her, worthless. ° : . 

What puzzles me, however, is Mr. Wetherbee’s sudden 
departure, etc. 


VIII. 


THE ‘‘place’’ was closed. The Darrells 
had gone to Constantinople on some diplo- 
matic service, and, as odd chance would 
have it, we, Nora, Latimer and I, lost sight 
of all connected with that peculiar episode 
of our lives fora long time. Human nature 
having a strong and firm vein of selfishness 
among its roots, we forget our old friends 
too quickly. Latimer was married comfort- 
ably, my wife and I were too happy to care 
for the past, except where asentiment sug- 
gested it, and so it happened that three 
years passed before we heard again of our 
poor old friend Wetherbee. 

Latimer had always declared that the con- 
clusion to the story must come, sooner or 
later, and Mrs. Schemorn had various elusive, 
though entertaining, theories about it. 

We call things often by very wrong names, 
and say ‘‘coincidence,’’ when really, if we 
trace them out, events are the results of the 
working of our own minds. I am very sure 
that we were impelled to return to Lenox 
one autumn by these subtle remembrances 
of the past, and because of the old days, I 
wandered down to Stockbridge for a final 
look at the ‘‘ place.’’ 

I believe no season can divest the Berk- 
shires of theircharm. Something of beauty 
must always cling to that land of strength 
and sweetness; but this afternoon was as 
bleak a one as November could bring. The 
trees on all sides of the well-remembered 
road were bare, ghostly branches encircled 
the Jonathan Edwards house, and the very 
air seemed to lay waste all tender memories. 
It almost seemed as if one had no right to 
summon the ghosts that would come so 
readily on such an afternoon, and yet I felt 
impelled to drive on, challenging the past 
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and smiling grimly over our ridiculous joke 
of long ago and taking a certain. satisfaction 
in having something to laugh at as I tied up 
my horse and entered the familiar avenue of 
the ‘‘ place.”’ 

There were footsteps ahead of mine in the 
damp earth, but no sound anywhere until I 
reached the terrace fronting the house. I 
wanted to see the window where we had 
looked forth on the poor old man’s depart- 
ure, and, as I stood looking up at its barred 
forlornness (for the house was not occupied), 
somebody spoke almost at my elbow: 

““Mr. Morris !’’ 

There are times when nothing is surpris- 
ing. I really was not astonished when, as I 
turned, I confronted Mr. Harvey Briggs. 

It might have been only yesterday, for all 
the change in his exterior. The same sleek, 
smiling person stood before me with the 
same suggestion in his manner, to do or to 
be anything that occasion required, and he 
hesitated before saying more than my name, 
desiring, no doubt, to observe my mood. 

I was really enchanted to see him, and 
grasped his hand cordially, whereupon his 
face and manner became that of the confi- 
dential friend. 


‘“‘T just came,”’ said I, ‘‘for a look at the 
old house.’’ : 

‘‘Oh, pray come inside,’’ he answered 
gleefully and producing a key, ‘‘I have just 


had occasion to go through it. But perhaps 
you have heard?’’ Heturned as he was 
putting the key into the lock. I shook my 
head. ‘‘Mr. Wetherbee,’’ said he, ‘‘ died 
last month.’’ 

We were in the hall. Long, and dark, 
and chill enough it seemed, as though all 
the echoes of our laughter, all the ghosts of 
that brilliant fortnight long ago had shrunk 
away and hidden themselves on our ap- 
proach. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Briggs, ‘‘the poor old man 
died last month; and, perhaps you heard ? 
he left the place to Mr. Baxter. You see, 
Mr. Morris, he always had a curious kind of 
feeling about it. He used to say that he felt 
as though he had no real right to have been 
here, or to have showed off the collection, or 
anything.”’ 

I was determined to put delicacy and eva- 
siveness for once to the winds and solve the 
mystery. 

‘Mr. Briggs,’’ I inquired, ‘‘ who was Mr. 
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Wetherbee, and why did he go away that 
night ?’’ 

Briggs answered promptly : 

‘‘He didn’t want to see Mr. Philpotts, 
and he did want to insure the wedding. 
This was the whole story, Mr. Morris,’’ said 
Briggs dusting a chair and sitting down on 
one arm of it. ‘‘Mr. Wetherbee’s history, I 
suppose, concerns none of us now, so it may 
as well be told. In fact, it is of no more 
consequence, I might say, as a fact, than 
one of his’’ (Briggs smiled) ‘‘ curiosities ; 
but it has now its interest like some antique.” 

Briggs smiled, with his head on one side, 
and regarded me with an air which plainly 
said, ‘‘Are you worth telling it to.” I 
returned his look with one of intense inter- 
est, and he went on : 

‘“Mr. Wetherbee was originally the assist- 
ant of a traveling peddler. They went all 
over, and they peddled nearly everything, 
setting up their wares of a Saturday night 
in a market place, for example—you know 
the kind of thing? Well, now, during this 
time, it seems Mr. Darrell’s stepfather was 
most grievously taken in by him or his 
partner in some transaction. It wasn’t 
Wetherbee’s fault, but it looked like it. 
There was a fine row between them, and 
Wetherbee got the better of the old man, but 
was foolish enough to talk threateningly to 
him. Mr. Darrell’s stepfather scorned him 
and jeered athim. Now, not to his dying 
day, could Wetherbee stand that.’’ 

Briggs paused a moment, as though over- 
come by some striking remembrance, but 
soon went on : 

‘**Tf you were a gentleman,’ said this old 
man to Wetherbee, ‘I’d know how to take 
you, but you are not, and never will be.’ It 
was at this period that young Darrell came 
into the room, I believe, and Wetherbee 
turned to the old man, saying rather mildly, 
‘I'll be a gentleman, sir, and marry my 
niece to that boy of yours.’ That was the 
cause of old Darrell’s queer will ; for Weth- 
erbee never let him alone, and his desire to 
be a gentleman, as he called it, grew from 
that hour. When he made a great pile of 
money in some speculation, he sent his 
niece off to a fine school, and, as you might 
say, went in for being a gentleman. He had 
formed such restless habits, he couldn’t do a 
great deal of study, but he hired people to 
tell him certain things, and finally he bought 
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the Baxter place here and the collection. 
Miss Follette, meanwhile, had made school 
friends, and went about considerably, but 
she always had a feeling that there was 
something to be ashamed of in her uncle, 
and he would never tell her much of his 
past. When Mr. Darrell found out about his 
stepfather’s will, you can imagine his feel- 
ings. I pass overall that. Miss Carew—I 
beg your pardon, sir, Mrs. Morris—knew 
how the young lady felt, I believe. But all 
of that, you know. Mr. Darrell’s delays 
exasperated the old man horribly. He 
wanted to see the young people married and 
thus have his revenge, and, of course, there 
was Mr. Darrell waiting for the allotted 
time to expire. So, you see, for all our 
private theatricals at that time, a finer 
comedy was going on in real life.’’ 

Briggs paused, and, for my life, I could 
not help peopling the dreary hall in which 
we sat with figures of the past. Our own 
forms and voices seemed summoned from it, 
just to enact a last fantastic scene, but the 
pale November sunlight sent them back 
again and left Briggs and myself to conclude 
the drama. 

‘*But why did he go away that day so 
suddenly,’’ I asked. 

‘* Ah,”’ said Briggs, ‘‘ Mr. Philpotts turned 
up! He wouldn’t risk meeting him for the 
world.”’ 

‘“Why, surely, Mr. 
know him ?”’ 

‘Oh, but he did.” 

Briggs left his perch on the arm chair and 
walked towards the desolate fire-place, look- 
ing down a moment in smiling rumination. 

‘You see,”’ said he, ‘‘ Mr. Philpotts knew 
much that wasn’t very pleasant for the old 
man to remember. He knew—’’ 

‘Mr. Briggs,’’ said I a little sternly, ‘‘ Mr. 
Philpotts told me himself that he had 


Philpotts did not 


never heard of Mr. Wetherbee’s name.’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said he, ‘‘I don’t suppose he had. 
You see, Wetherbee wasn’t his name; it was 
one he took.”’ 

‘* And Miss Follette,’’ continued this calm 
narrator, ‘‘ wasn’t his niece. She was the 
daughter of an officer whose wife had been 
very good to him when he was ill, and he 
adopted the child when the poor father died. 
Mr. Wetherbee never concealed anything 
from me.”’ 

We were then both silent for a time. 

‘‘Don’t you think it’s getting dark, Mr. 
Morris ?’”’ said Briggs suddenly. ‘‘Do you 
care to go upstairs? No? Is Mrs. Morris 
very well? Iam so glad.’’ 

He rambled on, letting me out of the front 
door and locking it behind us. Everything 
was peculiarly wintry and forlorn. We 
walked down the avenue in silence. 

At the gate Briggs stopped, and, regarding 
me with rather of a mournful smile, he held 
out his hand. I took it, and bade him good 
night. I never saw him again. I then 
walked slowly homeward, quite overcome 
by the feelings of sadness that one experi- 
ences upon visiting places that recall past 
scenes and departed friends. 

Nora having returned from a visit to the 
Tempests, who had decided to spend the 
winter in Lenox, was awaiting me with 
eager inquiry on her lips, but when I told 
my tale her first coherent words were : 

‘*But, my dear, is it possible that you 
came away and never asked what Mr. Weth- 
erbee’s real name was !”’ 

I owned that I had totally forgotten to do 
so, but Latimer, who, as you may imagine, 
was interested in my fragmentary recital, de- 
clared that were we to push investigation too 
far,-all the curious fascinations attending 
Darrell’s delay and our old friend Joseph 
would be gone. 


WARNING. 


By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


FLY away, oh, white-winged moth ; 
Wherefore burn your tender wings? 
Fatal is the flame you love 
To such gauzy things. 


That too ardent crimson ray 
Only steel may safely prove: 

Use your wings to fly away; 
They’re too slight for love. 
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THE ROCK. 


THE PILLARS OF HERCULES. 


By JosepH T. 


IBRALTAR owes its existence, as the 
ancients said, to the mighty hand of 
Hercules, who, at the time that he made his 
celebrated journey to the Gardens of the 
Hesperides, set it up as one of the two pillars 
designed to mark the western boundary of 
the world, a post of honor that it held for 
many centuries, under the name of Mons 
Calpe. The other pillar was the lofty Mons 
Abyla, just across the straits on the African 
coast, which, despite its classic origin, is now 
known by the commonplace name of Apis 
Hill. Geologists maintain, of course, a 
different theory as to the origin of these 
great rocks, but the name, ‘‘ Pillars of Her- 
cules,’’ appeals too strongly to the imagina- 
tion of the romantic traveler to permit him 
to hesitate long as to which theory he will 
accept. 
The present name of Gibraltar is a cor- 
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rupted form of the two words Gebel Tarik, 
or the hill of Tarik, so called after the Ara- 
bian general, who, in the year 711, carried 
the Mohammedan arms across the straits into 
Europe, and laid the foundation of that 
magnificent Moslem Empire that existed so 
long in Spain. The rock remained in the 
hands of its Moorish conquerors nearly six 
hundred years. In the year 1309, it was cap- 
tured by the Spaniards. The history of 
Gibraltar during the next two centuries 
chronicles no less than ten desperate sieges, 
Moslem against Christian, and Christian 
against Moslem, and occasions were not 
wanting when Spanish arms were turned 
against Spaniards, and Moors waged fratri- 
cidal war against rival dynasties of their own 
faith. About the year 1500 the Moors were 
driven out of the fortress for the last time, 
and for two hundred years it remained a 
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possession of the Spanish crown, then the 
most formidable power in Europe. 

During the war of the Spanish succession 
a new actor appeared upon the scene, and in 
1704 an English fleet, after summoning the 
fortress to surrender, ostensibly in the name of 
the Archduke Charles, of Austria, attacked 
and captured it in the name of the Queen of 
England. To England it has ever since be- 
longed, in spite of three determined attempts 
of the Spanish to retake it. The last of 
these attacks began in 1779, and is known as 
‘“The Great Siege.’’ For three years, seven 
months, and twelve days, the combined 
forces of Spain and France were hurled 
against the unflinching garrison, which, 
through starvation and pestilence, in spite 
of conflagration, bombardment, and assault, 
against overwhelming odds on sea and land, 
stubbornly held their ground and saved the 
post to England. 

This splendid defence seems, however, to 
have been rather a matter of obstinacy than 
because England realized the importance of 
the station. Four times previously it had 
been offered to Spain in some kind of a 
diplomatic bargain; once in exchange for 
Florida, twice as an inducement for an al- 
liance against France, and once as the price 
of peace, William Pitt himself having been 
the one that offered it in exchange for the 
alliance against the French king. To-day, 
it would be difficult to convince any English- 
man that any terms would warrant the re- 
linquishment of this stronghold, as the 
ceaseless improvements of its magnificent 
natural defences indicate an appreciation of 
its value very different from that of the last 
century. 

Gibraltar, or, as it is familiarly called by 
its inhabitants and frequenters, ‘‘The 
Rock,’’ or ‘‘Gib,’’ occupies a promontory, 
which, jutting out from the southern coast 
of Spain, becomes the southernmost point 
in Europe. It is a vast and isolated mass of 
limestone, about three miles long, three- 
quarters of a mile broad, and fifteen hun- 
dred feet high, and is connected with the 
main land by a strip of sand, which nowhere 
rises more than ten feet above the water. 

The north and east faces of the rock rise 
so precipitously as to be absolutely inacces- 
sible, but the south and west slopes are more 
gradual, the latter side affording space for 
the government buildings, and a town of 
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twenty thousand inhabitants at the foot of 
the cliff. 

Massive sea-walls rise directly from the 
water, rendering it impossible to land, ex- 
cepting at the places provided for this pur- 
pose. Let-no one imagine that these land- 
ing places are well built piers, upon which 
steamers may deposit their passengers and 
discharge cargoes; for Gibraltar furnishes 
no exception to the rule in Mediterranean 
ports that all communication between ship 
and shore is by means of small row boats, 
which rock violently in the open bay and 
around the ship’s landing stairs. 

As the traveler steps from his small boat, 
he finds himself upon a stone-built point, 
confronted by massive stone fortifications 
and menaced by savage looking guns. 
Passing over a deep moat filled with water, 
and under the ramparts through a tunnel 
sixty feet long, he feels as though he were 
entering a prison; for the tunnel is fitted 
with a portcullis and massive gateway, and 
is guarded by a detachment of the omni- 
present red coats, while more red coats 
patrol the parapets above. 

After passing this first line of defences 
one crosses a bit of open ground confronted 
by another line of scowling fortifications. 
Were an attacking force to storm and carry 
both of these lines of fortifications, as mag- 
nificently built and armed as modern science 
can effect, the town would still be protected 
by a series of batteries that rise one above 
the other toward the summit of the rock ; 
they could so concentrate their fire upon any 
point of the shore defences as to render it 
untenable. 

No stranger has penetrated thus far with- 
out being stopped by a guard, his name and 
address noted, and a permit given to him to 
stay in the fortress till sundown. At this 
time he must leave, or take the chance of 
imprisonment, unless, in the meanwhile, he 
has visited the town major, and convinced 
him that it will not endanger the safety of 
the fortress to allow an inoffensive Ameri- 
cah traveler to remain a short time within 
its gates. In this case the permit will prob- 
ably be extended to two weeks’ time. 

One feels somewhat like a child at being 
told that he must not do this or that with- 
out first asking permission, but it is a fact 
that one cannot do much in Gibraltar with- 
out obtaining the needful ‘‘ permit.’’ Hav- 
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A ROADWAY. 


ing procured one permit to enter the fortress, 
another will be necessary, if we wish to re- 
side in it, and this can only be secured on 
the personal guarantee of some resident 


property holder. If we wish to bring a 
weapon of any kind into the lines, a permit 
is necessary. If we wish to sketch any- 
where upon the Rock, we must have a per- 
mit. Wecannot visit the fortifications with- 
out a permit. Indeed, two or three permits 
are necessary in order to obtain entrance to 
some parts of the defences. One cannot 
walk the streets after midnight without a 
special permit from the commander-in-chief. 
After ten o’clock even, a stroll is constantly 
interrupted by the leveled bayonet of a sen- 
try and a demand: ‘‘Halt! who goes 
there?’’ ‘Civilian, with a permit, out fora 
walk.’’ ‘‘Pass, civilian with a permit, out 
for a walk.’’ If one wishes to erect a house, 
he can only rent the ground upon which to 
build, and that can be done only with the 
understanding that, at any moment, it may 
be demanded by the military authorities, 
and the building destroyed, if the exigencies 
of war make the sacrifice necessary. 


The law even takes cognizance of the in- 
crease of population. Any one born under 
the English flag may claim protection as an 
English subject, and it seems that the 
Spaniards in the vicinity deem it a fortunate 
circumstance if their children can be born 
on the Rock, where they subsequently can 
fly for safety, if necessity should arise. In 
case of war and siege, the presence of a 
large population, whom the garrison were 
bound to protect, might prove a serious in- 
cumbrance to the successful conduct of the 
defence. Therefore, a limit has been set to 
the number that shall be allowed to claim 
this protection, and when the population 
reaches this limit, all alien gnothers, resi- 
dent upon Gibraltar, are compelled to leave 
the Rock, and go to the adjacent mainland 
of Spain, before their children are born, so 
that the child may have no claim upon the 
British government. Though Gibraltar is 
prized as a birthplace, the name that attaches 
to its children is not considered altogether 
complimentary. Those born there of Span- 
ish, or other foreign parentage, receive the 
strange generic name of ‘‘ Rock Scorpions.’ 
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In addition to the double line of shore de- 
fences, every commanding spot upon the 
Rock, from which a gun can be brought to 
bear, is fortified, and strange enough it seems, 
to see black and threatening guns peeping 
out from under the shade of orange or lemon 
trees, or half-concealed by huge geraniums 
and cacti, while close at hand are the 
bomb proofs, in which is stored the ammu- 
nition, ready for instantuse. Upon the very 
summit of the Rock are a number of heavy 
batteries, whose magnificent guns command 
a range equaled by few cannon in any 
fortress in the world. 

But the greatest marvel among the fortifi- 
cations is the series of rock-hewn “‘‘gal- 
leries’’ on the north and west faces of the 
Rock. These ‘“‘galleries,’’ or tunnels, pos- 
sess a total length of nearly three miles, ly- 
ing in several tiers, one above the other, and 
are about twelve feet in width and in height. 
They are hewn parallel with the face of the 
Rock, and lie thirty or forty feet from its 
surface. At intervals of twelve yards the 
galleries widen into rooms, from which port 
holes are cut to the surface of the cliff, and 
filled with cannon that command the bay of 
Gibraltar, and the isthmus toward Spain. 
With the improvements in modern gunnery, 
it has been found impossible to construct 
any fortifications of masonry solid enough 
to stand the terrific fire of heavy guns. 
But these casemates are of a masonry of 
nature’s own construction, and the gunners 
can load, aim, and fire at their leisure, fear- 
ing nothing from an enemy six or eight 
hundred feet below, from which position it 
would be almost an impossibility to return 
a shot that would do the slightest damage. 

All the old ordnance in Gibraltar is being 
replaced by rifled cannon of the most for- 
midable description. The fortress is cum- 
bered with long rows of unmounted guns, 
waiting for their turn to be set up in posi- 
tion. Among these (to be mounted in the 
lower fortifications) are two new guns of one 
hundred tons each, the heaviest cannon ever 
cast. Their shot will weigh a ton each, and 
will pierce solid iron two and one-half feet 
thick at a distance of three-quarters of a mile. 
It is said that these two monsters, with their 
masonry and machinery, will cost, when 
completed, about five million dollars each. 
Yet, these are but two of more than one 
thousand guns here. 
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The simple interest on the immense sums 
of money invested here is enormous, to say 
nothing of the expense of improving the 
defences, and of maintaining the garrison, 
which consists of seven regiments of a thou- 
sand men each, an entire regiment being re- 
quired each day to perform the necessary 
guard duty. The expenditure of this vast 
amount of money, the untiring efforts to 
keep the defences up to the highest modern 
standard of effectiveness, and the watchful 
care with which everything is maintained 
in instant readiness for an attack, even 
though there has been none for more than a 
century, all speak of the fixed determination 
of England to hold the position at all cost. 

It is obvieusly a position of great value to 
England. Although its guns cannot abso- 
lutely command the straits, which are at 
this point fifteen miles wide, they enable 
England to maintain a secure port for a navy 
that could effectively blockade the Mediter- 
ranean in case of war. Gibraltar provides 
an arsenal for the storage of immense quan- 
tities of war material, a fortified station for 
coaling and repairs, and a military post, 
where England’s soldiers can be drilled and 
prepared for war. 


If your attention thus far has been chiefly 
directed-to the military aspects of Gibraltar, 
it is because these are the most prominent 
features of a visit, and not because of any 
lack of other objects of interest and curios- 
ity. One that has become interested in Gib- 
raltar as a fortress, may hire a little donkey 
not more than three feet high, with ears al- 
most as long as its legs, and visit parts of 
the defences, having first obtained the neces- 
sary permit, which forbids the holder, in 
both English and Spanish, to go out of ‘‘ the 
regular roads in ascending or descending the 
Rock, to loiter about the batteries, to cut the 
shrubs or herbs, to throw stones, to allow 
dogs to hunt birds, etc., etc.’’ 

The traveler that is fond of romance and 
mystery, may ascend to the old Moorish 
castle, dream of the past occupants and de- 
fenders, and rap on the walls for the hidden 
Moorish gold that they are said to contain. 
The fashionable lounger may seek the 
parade ground to hear the band play, and to 
see the ‘‘ quality ’’ of the garrison out fora 
pleasure drive and dress parade. Those in- 
clined to sports may visit the cricket field, 
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or the race ground, both laid out upon the 
sandy isthmus, which belongs half to Eng- 
land and half to Spain, with a neutral strip 
a thousand feet wide between them, where 
the English and Spanish sentries keep per- 
petual watch over one another. 

But, to the minds of many visitors, the 
most interesting way of spending an after- 
noon in Gibraltar is to loiter in the Broad- 
way of the town, called ‘‘ Waterport street,’’ 
and take mental notes of the motley crowd 
that shows no preference for the narrow side- 
walks, but spreads itself promiscuously over 
the wooden pavement of the winding street, 
and fills it from wall to wall. There are dis- 
played the stiff forms and red coats of the 
English soldiers, and the poor taste of their 
unbecomingly dressed wives and daughters. 

Next, one meets a group of Spanish 
women, dressed in black, with the invariable 
black lace mantilla thrown over their heads ; 
but, notwithstanding the head-dress, so be- 
coming to the black eyes that shine beneath 
it, the far-famed ‘‘Spanish beauty ’’ seems 
to be a myth. Besides these, one touches el- 
bows with sailors of all nations, in every 
variety of costume; with Jews in tall, 
spindling hats, or wearing long robes with 
purple girdles, and black skull-caps, if they 
come from Tangier, across the straits ; with 
Spaniards, in their picturesque cloaks, and 
lastly, but most interesting of all, with 
Moors, their melancholy faces surmounted 
by fez and turban, their stately forms envel- 
oped in long, white robes, confined at the 
waist by a sash, the whole being covered, in 
cold or rainy weather, by the huge, blue 
woolen ‘‘burnous,’’ with its pointed hood. 
With the exception of bright colored slip- 
pers on their feet, their legs are bare from 
the knee down, and, as they stride moodily 
by, one cannot help fancying that they are, 
with bitter spirit, brooding over the past 
glories of their race, and longing to revenge 
its never-to-be-forgotten wrongs. 

Add to these varied classes, the milk ped- 
dlers, who drive their flocks of goats to the 
houses of their patrons, and milk a pint or 
a quart, while they gossip with the women, 
and the patient little donkeys with their 
long ears, and their multiplicity of burdens, 
often much larger than the animals them- 
selves, and you have a partial picture of 
this medley of life that centers in the quaint 
old street. 
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Other delightful glimpses into the charac- 
ter and customs of the people can be ob- 
tained in the markets that lie at the lower 
end of Waterport street, close to the fortifi- 
cations. Here you may buy eggs, poultry, 
and melons, brought over from Morocco by 
dignified Moors; grapes, oranges, lemons, 
figs, dates, and many strange fruits and 
nuts, from the rich gardens of Andalusia, 
or masses of violets, heliotrope, orange blos- 
soms, jessamine, roses, and carnations, 
which can be bought at fabulously low 
prices, and paid for with any one of a fabu- 
lous variety of coins. 

English pounds, shillings, and pence, 
crowns, half-crowns, and farthings ; Span- 
ish dollars, escudos, pesetas, reals, and cen- 
timos ; French napoleons, francs and cen- 
times ; Italian lire, and centissimi ; as well 
as the legally authorized coinage of Gibral- 
tar, doubloons, reals de plate, and reals de 
vellon, all circulate indiscriminately. 

If a stranger lays down an English sover- 
eign in payment for a huge bunch of flow- 
ers, whose price is three reals de plate, and 
receives for change a French half-napoleon, 
a Spanish dollar, two English shillings and 
a half-crown, two Spanish pesetas, an Ital- 
ian lire, an English penny, and a French 
five-centime piece, he would do well to 
pocket this museum of curiosities with the 
remark that ‘‘it seems to be right,’’ and re- 
tire in good order, unless he intends to take 
the day off from sight-seeing, and make a 
display of his mathematical abilities by at- 
tempting to ascertain just how much he has 
been cheated. The rapidity with which this 
strange mixture of money is interchanged, 
and its various equivalents calculated, is be- 
wildering to the uninitiated. 

There is one disappointment in connection 
with Gibraltar, and that is, the enthusiasm 
of the traveler, which rises to a high pitch 
on first landing, usually gives place, after a 
few delightful days, to a weariness that be- 
comes insupportable. It is difficult to tell 
just why one’s enjoyment of this picturesque 
place is so short-lived, unless it be, that, for 
the American traveler, at least, the habit of 
freedom has become so essentially a part of 
his nature, that he rebels against the con- 
stant frown of war, with its martial law, its 
bolts, bars, and ubiquitous little red soldiers, 
and longs for a land where he can live and 
roam u#-permitted. 





. JACK HUNTER’S TELESCOPE. 


By A. M. TALcorTrT. 


T was towards the close of a hot summer 
day. The setting sun was pouring the 
full force of its rays into an open window, in 
the third story of a house in the center of 
the city. The room showed, by its disor- 
dered appearance, as well as by the many 
masculine possessions scattered about, that 
the occupant wasaman. Ona small round 
table, drawn close to the window, stood a 
telescope, which seemed somewhat out of 
place among the various unscientific arti- 
cles in the room. 
A rush and stumble were heard on the 
stairs outside. The door was thrown open 


violently, and a young man entered, who 
sank wearily into a chair near the table. 
With an impatient movement, he rested his 
elbow on the table, and shaded his eyes from 
the dazzling sunlight with his hand. 

He was not handsome, but his honest gray 
eyes, and the smile generally seen upon his 


face, made up for the want of regular fea- 
tures. A favorite with all who knew him, 
Jack Hunter was, by birth and education, a 
gentleman, and by profession a lawyer. He 
had settled in the city some months previously 
to practice law, and, fortunately for him, his 
efforts had met with more than usual suc- 
cess. Strangely enough, however, this 
young man was not happy, and the tele- 
scope was to blame. 

One evening, when coming home from his 
office, curiosity led him into a house, where 
a scientific gentleman, whose tastes had ex- 
ceeded his income, was having his posses- 
sions disposed of at auction. As Jack 
entered, a small, but exceedingly fine, tele- 
scope was put up for sale. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, he added his bids to 
those of other persons present, and suddenly 
found himself the owner of an instrument of 
no use to him. But he had it taken to his 
room and placed on his table, little dreaming 
how important a part it was to play in his 
life. 

For several evenings he amused himself 
‘star gazing,’’ but, finding nothing of par- 
ticular interest in the skies, he turned his 


glass earthward with more satisfaction. One 
evening, after having gazed into back yards 
until weary of clothes lines and wood-sheds, 
he turned his instrument toward the window 
of a house, at which he could, with his 
naked eye, distinguish a figure sitting. 

The telescope disclosed a young and beau- 
tiful girl sitting with her head against the 
casement. Her face was turned toward the 
evening sky, with a look of sadness, that 
made Jack long to take her hands in his and 
ask what troubled her; for his was a nature 
that could not bear to see any one unhappy, 
especially a pretty young woman. 

Daily his interest in her grew, and every 
evening he saw her at the window. It 
appeared to be a favorite place. Sometimes 
she would be reading, sometimes writing, 
but more often sitting in the weary listless 
fashion, that aroused his sympathy the first 
time he saw her. He filled his brain with 
fancies about her, an exercise that was bad 
for him and worse for his clients. Evening 
after evening, he watched her until, at last, 
he was forced to confess to himself that he 
loved her. 

But the sight of her through the telescope 
failed to satisfy him. He longed to make 
her acquaintance. The street and house in 
which she lived were easily discovered, but 
the house was exactly like all the others in 
the row. The door-plate bore the name of 
Bently; but, with this exception, he was no 
wiser than before. Still he haunted the 
spot, as if constant watching and longing 
would open the door and insure him a wel- 
come within. He even became an object of 
interest, not unmixed with suspicion, to the 
policeman on that beat. 

At last, one evening, as he was standing 
near the house that had become so interest- 
ing to him, a carriage stopped before the 
door, and a very severe-looking old lady 
stepped out followed by a young girl, at 
sight of whom Jack’s pulse beat somewhat 
faster than usual. In stepping to the ground, 
she caught her foot, and would have fallen 
but for Jack, who sprang forward, and for 
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one blissful half second held her in his arms. 
Her slight exclamation caused the elder lady 
to turn. 

‘‘ How can you be so awkward Elsie ?’’ she 
said fretfully. 

‘‘I’m sure I cannot tell, grandma,’’ an- 
swered the girl. 

Then, turning to Jack with a smile, she 
said, ‘‘I am very much obliged to you, sir.”’ 

Before he could take off his hat in recog- 
nition of her courtesy, she had followed her 
grandmother into the house, and the door 
was closed behind them. As he turned to 
go, he saw a handkerchief lying on the side- 
walk. Picking it up, he was delighted to 
find the name ‘‘ Elsie Cameron,’’ written 
across one corner in a pretty feminine hand. 
There was no doubt as to the owner; and, 
putting it into his pocket as a cherished 
treasure, he went away, feeling that, for 
once, he was in luck. 

Every evening for a week after, Elsie, as 
Jack now called her, was in her accustomed 
place, and then—he saw her no more! Her 
window remained closed, and the conviction 
forced itself upon him that she had gone 
away. Itis no wonder that he now sat in 
his chair dejected. 

Meanwhile, the sun had set, and, there 
being no longer any necessity for Jack to 
shade his eyes, he took down his hand, and 
at that moment caught sight of a letter con- 
spicuously placed upon his table. It was 
from a friend, and read as follows: 


BAKER'S, July ist. 
DEAR OLD JACK: Do try to run down here for a 
couple of weeks. The sea breeze will do you no end of 
I promise you plenty of sailing, fishing, and 
I should be delighted to 
FRED. 


good. 
pretty girls without number. 
Your old friend, 


see you. 

‘*By Jove, I'll go!’’ exclaimed Jack, as 
he finished the letter. ‘‘ There is no use in 
staying here.’’ 


The next day, he was in Denham, a little 
town by the sea. He had no difficulty in 
finding his friend and classmate, Fred Lang- 
ham, for the town consisted of but one 
street, with a row of cottages on one side 
and the sea on the other. 

At the head stood the hotel, known as 
‘“‘Baker’s.’’ Jack had but to walk up the 
street to the hotel piazza, where Fred sat, 
lazily tipping his chair back on two legs, 
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his hands in his pockets, his hat over his 
eyes, and an appearance of sleep about him. 
At sight of Jack, however, he sprang up, 
wide awake. 

‘‘Have you really come, old fellow?’’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘Yes, here I am,’’ was the answer, though 
the fact was self-evident. 

Denham was a little fishing village, on a 
cove or bay, that ran in from the sea, and 
had but lately become a popular resort. 
‘* Baker’s’’ stood on a hill, with a wide lawn 
in front stretching down to the road, on the 
other side of which was the beach. A long 
pier or breakwater ran out into the bay, with 
a landing at the end, and anchored near were 
sail boats ready for use. 

Jack had certainly chosen an auspicious 
time for his visit. The day was bright and 
the wind blowing from the ocean with that 
freshness so dear to all lovers of the sea. 
The waves in the bay and ocean beyond 
were dancing and tossing their white caps 
merrily in the sunlight. A small island lay 
two or three miles distant, covered with pine 
woods, making a safe and sheltered harbor 
of the bay from the ocean beyond. Denham 
was truly an ideal place, and ‘‘ Baker’s’’ the 
best of hotels, though at present there was 
little sign of life about it. Fred Langham 
was holding undisputed possession of the 
piazza, while the lawn was occupied by two 
decidedly plain ladies of uncertain age, 
playing croquet. Jack looked about with a 
half-amused expression. 

‘‘ Where are the pretty girls?’’ he asked. 

‘Taking the usual afternoon nap,’’ said 
Fred with a yawn. 

At that moment, an old lady crossed the 
piazza, leaning on the arm of a young girl. 
As they went into the house, the girl looked 
over her shoulder at Fred, with a friendly 
little nod of recognition. 

‘‘Fred, do you know her?’ exclaimed 
Jack in breathless surprise; for it was the 
girl with whom he was so hopelessly in 
love. 

7a,” 

‘*Do you really ?”’ 

‘‘ What is the matter with you, Jack ?’’ he 
asked, looking at him in surprise. ‘Of 
course, I know little Elsie Cameron.’’ 

‘*Tell me everything about her,’’ begged 
Jack. 

‘*Explain first this absorbing interest.’’ 
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‘Oh, go on, Fred. Don’t ask me to do 
that now,’’ he answered. 

But Fred was determined; for he saw by 
Jack’s manner there was something to be 
told, and he listened with great amusement 
to a detailed account of Jack’s experience for 
the past few weeks, and then, in turn, im- 
parted the information that he had known 
Elsie Cameron ever since she was a baby and 
he a boy of six. At present, she was a pen- 
niless orphan, dependent upon her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Bently, and Fred concluded 
with the remark that it was his opinion the 
old lady led the poor girl an unhappy life. 

‘‘ She sha’n’t stay a minute longer with her 
than she likes, if I have my way,”’ said Jack 
to himself. 


Next morning, Elsie Cameron, armed with 
book and umbrella, started for the beach. 
She usually spent the morning with her 
grandmother, who devoted that portion of 
the day to literature and letter writing. 
Elsie did the reading and writing, and Mrs. 
Bently the scolding. This morning, how- 


ever, the old lady had a severe headache and 
was confined to her bed. Elsie found it 
impossible to feel sorry ; for a whole morn- 


ing of freedom was an unusual treat. 

Finding a spot to suit her, she placed the 
umbrella tent fashion on the sand and seated 
herself comfortably underneath. Raising 
her eyes for a final look about, they rested 
with delight on the ever changing water 
before her. Little boats were moving to and 
fro on its surface, their weather-beaten sails 
gleaming white in the sunlight. The air was 
soft and ladened with spicy fragrance from 
the pines on the island. Forgetting all care 
in that one delightful moment, Elsie gave a 
sigh of content, and was about to begin her 
book, when she saw, with disappointment, 
her pet aversion coming, in the shape of 
Paul Thorne. 

“‘Oh, dear!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ This is 
too bad! If the sea would only swallow 
him !”’ 

The sea would not, and on he came, un- 
conscious of the wish. But the wind was 
her friend ; for, rushing under her umbrella, 
it caught it up and whirled it over the sands. 
She ran after it, as it danced along the beach, 
nearly recovering the truant, only to see it, 
as if possessed with the spirit of mischief, 
dart away once more, as she put out her 
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hand tocatch it. She was inclined to laugh, 
until she saw, with dismay, that it was 
likely to be blown into the water. 

‘*Can’t it be stopped ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘It can,’’ said a voice at herside. The 
next moment the umbrella was in her hand 
and she was speaking her breathless thanks 
to a young man whose face was familiar, and 
yet she could not at first remember where 
she had seen him. 

Of course, it was Jack, who had been 
waiting all the morning for an introduction 
to her, and Fred Langham, coming up, per- 
formed this ceremony. 

‘‘IT am glad your umbrella did not get 
away from you entirely,’’ said Jack. 

‘*T was more successful,’’ she answered 
laughing, as she looked over her shoulder 
and saw that Mr. Thorne had disappeared ; 
‘‘for I, too, was running away.”’ 

But Elsie was not to get off so easily, as 
an invitation came to sail that afternoon 
with Mr. Thorne, which her grandmother, 
who liked him, made her accept. It might 
have been pleasant for Elsie, who was fond 
of being on the water, if he had been con- 
tent to sail; but he had brought her out for 
another purpose, of which she was happily 
unconscious. 

‘*T will not sit there,’’ she said, seeing him 
arrange shawls and cushions in the stern 
beside himself. ‘‘I should be in your way 
when you steer.”’ 

‘*' You could never be that,’’ he said. 

She took no notice of the compliment, 
being absorbed apparently in watching his 
preparations for getting under way. Soon 
the little boat was dashing through the 
water as if it were alive. Elsie leaned com- 
fortably back on the cushions and was thor- 
oughly enjoying herself. 

Suddenly her companion said, ‘‘I wish we 
might go on like this forever.”’ 

‘‘T don’t,’’ she replied, beginning to feel 
very uncomfortable. ‘‘We would be very 
hungry before long,’’ she added saucily. 
‘* Besides, this is a rather small place to be in 
forever.’’ 

‘‘ That is not exactly what I mean.”’ 

She did not answer, but appeared deeply 
interested in watching the water ripple 
through her fingers, as she held her hand 
over the side of the boat. 

‘*Elsie !”’ 

‘* Miss Cameron, if you please.’ 


” 


’ 
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‘‘ Nonsense !’’ he said roughly. ‘‘ This is 
not the time to be hampered by convention- 
alities. You know what I want.”’ 

‘‘This is the first intimation I have had 
that you wanted anything.”’ 

‘* Will you be my wife ?”’ 

‘*No!”’ 

Then there was silence, except the noise 
of the little boat rushing through the water. 
The situation was awkward. Conversation 
of any kind was out of the question. She 
gazed into the distance, and he scowled at 
the back of her head. An irresistible desire 
to laugh overcame her. 

‘* You seem to find it very funny,’’ he said 
angrily. 

She was ashamed, but could not help it. 
Suddenly he brought the boat around very 
abruptly, which nearly upset them, and 
sailed rapidly towards home. 

Jack Hunter was on the pier when they 
landed, and to her intense relief, he walked 
with her to the house, Paul Thorne remain- 
ing behind to look after the boat. 


Mr. Thorne went to the city the next day, 
but on his return, a few days later, his man- 
ner toward Elsie was so unembarrassed that 
she almost imagined that the little scene in 
the boat had never taken place. For nearly 
two weeks, life was very pleasant to Elsie, 
with him as her friend and Jack her devoted 
slave. Only the time spent with her grand- 
mother was unpleasant. Possibly Mrs. 
Bently’s fault-finding was not altogether 
unjustifiable. Elsie’s mind was apt to wan- 
der in these days from the book she was 
reading or the letter she was writing, in a 
manner that would have been trying even to 
a patient person, but Mrs. Bently certainly 
did not belong to that class. 

As no summer is a success without a 
picnic, one had been proposed to the island, 
and Elsie was allowed to go. She was not 
aware that she owed this pleasure to Mr. 
Thorne, but he had begged that she might 
be of the party; and Mrs. Bently, who saw 
in him an excellent husband for her grand- 
daughter, surprised Elsie by giving a cordial 
assent when her permission was asked. 
The day appointed dawned bright and beau- 
tiful. At nine o’clock, a merry party assem- 
bled at the pier, waiting for Elsie, who had 
been detained. * 

At last she came, looking, in Jack’s eyes, 
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almost perfect in her close-fitting black 
dress, with a deep rose, some one had given 
her, thrust carelessly into her belt. 

The sail of two miles was short, with the 
fresh breeze blowing directly toward the 
island. After landing and selecting a place 
to meet and dine, they scattered about in 
groups of two or more to explore. Jack and 
Elsie formed a group of two, with no idea of 
making explorations. She was sitting on 
the grass, her beautiful head coming out in 
bold relief against the rough bark of a tree 
at her back. Jack was stretched upon the 
ground at her feet, his head resting on his 
hand, and his eyes fixed on her face. 

‘“You look now as you did when I first 
saw you,”’ he said. 

‘On the piazza with grandmamma?’’ she 
said, unconsciously disclosing her remem- 
brance of the first time that she saw him. 

‘*No, indeed ; I had seen you many times 
before that.”’ 

She looked at him in surprise. 

‘‘Do you remember the evening, early in 
the spring, you were getting out of the car- 
riage and stumbled ?”’ 


‘“And you caught me!’’ she added. 


‘‘Now I know why your face has always 


been so familiar.’’ 

‘*But I had often seen you before that.’’ 

Seating himself comfortably on the grass, 
but never losing sight of her face, he told 
her about his telescope. She gave a little 
laugh as he finished. 

‘*You are not displeased?’ he asked 
anxiously. 

‘“‘No, indeed! I am glad to think there 
was some one that took such a kindly 
interest in me. I was very unhappy then.”’ 
A shadow fell over her face as she spoke. 

‘* Elsie,’’ he said, and she did not reprove 
him, ‘‘ will you give me that rose ?”’ 

‘*But it is all I have,’’ she objected, hop- 
ing to hear him ask again. 

‘*T will give you a hundred prettier.’’ 

“If there are a hundred prettier, why do 
you want this ?’’ 

‘*Because there is none in the world like 
that.’’ 

She partly drew it from her belt. Just 
then Fred Langham and Paul Thorne ap- 
peared. 

‘‘Oh, here you are!’’ said the former. 
‘* We have been looking for you everywhere. 
Jack, I must speak with you.”’ 
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Taking his unwilling friend by the arm, 
he led him away. Then Paul turned to 
Elsie and again asked her to be his wife. 

‘‘T hoped you had given that up,’’ she 
said gently. 

“You little know me, 
thought that.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘It is useless to hope,”’ she said, and left 
him. 

As he turned to follow, he saw Elsie’s rose, 
which had fallen unnoticed from her belt, 
lying on the ground. Picking it up, he put 
it in his button-hole and joined the others. 
Jack could hardly believe his eyes when 
Thorne joined them ; and, drawing his own 
conclusions, he suddenly became so cold and 
stiff in his manners that Elsie was consid- 
erably puzzled, until she saw that Thorne 
had her rose. Then she grew very angry 
with Jack for thinking that she could give 
the flower to any one but him. 

The sail home was far from pleasant to 
either Jack or Elsie. Indeed, a gloom 
seemed to have settled upon them all. A 
change had taken place in the weather. 
The sky had become overcast, and the 
breeze of the morning had settled into a 


Elsie, if you 


cold wind, which whipped the water into 
little choppy waves very disagreeable to 
many on board. Elsie shivered and drew 
her wraps more closely around her. 

Thorne, who was sitting next, stooped 


and whispered to her. She shook her head 
with a smile. It was only a request that 
she would add another wrap to those already 
on ; but, in Jack’s eyes, it appeared a most 
loverlike action, to which she had responded 
with affectionate gratitude. An attempt to 
sing was made, but it ended in a failure, 
and a dismal party landed at the dock, in 
decided contrast with the morning’s joyful 
departure. 

That evening Elsie was with Thorne on 
the piazza. She had been dancing, and, 
flushed and heated she had come out for a 
breath of coolerair. She stood fora moment 
outside of one of the windows and looked in 
on the dancers spinning about in spite of 
the heat, while the sweet strains of the 
waltz floated out to her. Matrons and 
would-be matrons sat in rows against the 
wall, watching the dancers or whispering 
bits of gossip to each other behind their 
fans. Outside,{the moon was shedding a 
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flood of soft, cool light. In spite of the dis- 
comfort of the afternoon, Elsie felt happy 
and at peace with all men, even Thorne, 
until she caught sight of the flower still in 
his button-hole. 

‘*Give me that !’’ she said, almost rudely. 

He looked at her in mute protest, but she 
was inflexible; and yet, when he had reluc- 
tantly given it to her, she tore it in pieces, 
scattering the red petals over the floor. 


The days that followed were miserable to 
Elsie, although she concealed the fact most 
successfully, and, in revenge for Jack’s 
change of manner, she became very friendly 
with Thorne. This gave him little satisfac- 
tion, however; for, although accepting his 
attentions, she would listen to no love- 
making. Determined to have his way, and 
win her by fair means or foul, he at last 
thought of a plan, that would prove most 
effective in making her listen to him. Ap- 
proaching her one morning, he said: 

‘*T have made a discovery, which I wish 
to share with you.”’ 

‘* Yes ?”’ she said, with but slight show of 
interest. 

‘*T have found hosts of water lilies.”’ 

‘* Where ?”’ 

She was eager enough now, for they were 
her delight. 

‘*T will show them to you, but not to any 
one else.”’ 

‘* Well, then, come !’’ she exclaimed, rising 
hastily ; and Jack, who sat near, apparently 
absorbed in a book, muttered between his 
teeth. 

‘“Not now. Be ready about five this 
afternoon. We must go to the island for 
them,’’ said Thorne. 

‘*Won’t that be too late? 
to the island.”’ 

‘*Oh, no; it is too hot on the water earlier. 
We shall have plenty of time.’’ 

Five o’clock found her ready, eager for the 
promised treat. The day had been warm, 
but a breeze had sprung up, which blew in 
from the sea with delicious freshness. Jack 
was standing on the landing, and Elsie 
nodded him a saucy good-bye as she passed. 
Suddenly she stopped and looked back to 
where he stood gazing moodily after her. 

‘‘Won’t you come, too?’ she asked, 
though she could not have told why. 

‘*No, no, Miss Elsie,’’ said Thorne before 


It’s a long sail 
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Jack could speak. ‘‘ You forget; the bar- 
gain was for you to come alone.”’ 

She said nothing, but followed him to the 
boat, with a curious feeling of uneasiness. 

‘* Are you not going to sail the boat your- 
self?’’ she asked, with some surprise, as a 
boy took the place at the helm. 

‘* Some one must look after the boat while 
we get the lilies,’’ he answered carelessly, 
but his hand trembled as he helped her in. 

The wind was light and the sail longer 
than she had expected. 

‘*T hope we sha’n’t be late in getting back. 
Grandmamma will be so cross,’’ she said 
anxiously. 

‘‘We shall have the wind with us going 
back. As he spoke, the boat ran up on the 
shore of the little island. They landed, and 
a short walk brought them to a pond almost 
covered with water lilies in full bloom. The 
air was filled with their fragrance. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Thorne! how good it was in 
you to bring me here!’ she cried with 
delight. But the flowers were out of hand’s 


reach, and, after one or two ineffectual efforts 
to gather some, she looked at him in de- 
spair. 

‘‘T will go and send the boy to gather 


them for you,’’ he said, and left her to 
devour the prizes with greedy eyes. 

Five minutes passed, and she began to 
grow uneasy. When five more had gone 
and still he did not come, she felt that pleas- 
ure must give way to duty. She should 
wait no longer. Something had detained 
the boy, no doubt. She would go back to 
the boat, and come for the lilies another day. 

She went back to where they had landed. 
Thorne stood alone on the shore, and far 
away on the water, with the setting sunlight 
shining upon it, was a tiny white sail. 

‘‘ Where is the boat ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Tt has gone.’”’ 

He did not look at her, but kept his eyes 
on the vanishing sail. 

‘‘Gone! Why?” she asked, coming close 
to him in her surprise. 

Then he looked her full in the face. His 
own face was white with the knowledge of 
the desperate move that he had made, and, 
as he spoke, his voice trembled. 

“It has gone and will not be back until 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘But how shall we get home ?”’ 


‘“We will not go home,” he replied. He 
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was cool enough now. ‘‘ Listen, Elsie,’’ he 
continued; ‘‘twice you have refused to 
marry me. Now, I fancy, when you return 
to your grandmother it will be as my wife, 
as you will scarcely be welcome otherwise.’’ 

‘You coward !’ she said, turning white, 
more from rage than fear. 

‘‘ All is: fair in love and war, my lady,”’ 
said he, taking her hand. 

She tore it from him. 

‘‘Don’t dare to touch me !’’ she said, step- 
ping back. 

He looked at her and laughed. Then 
taking a cigarette from his case, he rolled it 
between his fingers and lighted it. 

‘**T will never marry you !”’ 

‘‘Oh, you will after you have thought it 
over. By to-morrow you will be quite 
willing.”’ ; 

‘*T would rather starve !’ 

‘‘Marrying is better than starving. You 
have your choice. If you do not marry me, 
your absence will be interpreted in such a 
way that no one will have anything to do 
with you.”’ 

She wrung her hands in despair. It was 
too true. She stood fora long time gazing 
out over the water, thinking of Jack, and 
wishing she had never foolishly withheld 
the explanation that would have banished 
the misunderstanding between them. Above 
all, she wished she had never fancied that 
she could play with fire unharmed. Either 
way she looked, she could see nothing but 
ruin and unhappiness as this man’s wife, or 
thrust from her only shelter a homeless out- 
cast. 

The daylight was fast going. The moon 
was just showing above the horizon. A 
single star glittered in the sky above her 
head. Far away in the distance she could 
see ‘‘ Baker’s,’’ looking safe and peaceful, 
with lights already beginning to twinkle in 
the windows. Still nearer on the opposite 
shore was another little fishing village 
nestling among the hills. She could almost 
hear the fisher folk talk with one another, as 
they sat mending their nets in the evening 
light. Indeed, she did hear one woman, 
louder-voiced, perhaps, than the rest, call to 
her children : 

‘*Come in,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is late.’’ 

Late it was. Elsie was tempted to shriek 
aloud to these people to come to her aid. 
Thorne seemed to divine her thoughts. 
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“It would be of no use,’’ he said. ‘If 
you called and they came, I could easily 
satisfy them.’’ 

She looked about in despair. Was there 
no help for her? Suddenly she saw a boat 
coming rapidly towards her. Her heart 
gave a great bound, for Jack was its sole 
occupant. Would he see her? She called 
loudly and waved her hands wildly in the 
air, in spite of Thorne’s efforts to stop her. 

In a moment, the boat struck the beach 
and Jack leaped out. Elsie rushed toward 
him before the astonished Thorne could 
speak. 

‘* Take me away !’’ she cried. 
hurry ?’’ 

He did not ask for explanations until they 
were both in the boat and were out on the 
sea. Then he turned to her with question- 
ing eyes, and she told him all. 

‘“‘ The villain !’’ he exclaimed. 

Suddenly his face lighted. 

**Don’t you love him ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T hate him !’’ she answered, with angry 
emphasis. ‘‘ And, Jack,’’ she continued, ‘‘I 
did not give him that rose. It fell from mv 
belt and he picked it up.”’ 

‘* And you would have given it to me?’’ 

‘Yes, you silly fellow !”’ 

‘*My darling !’’ he said, putting his arm 
about her and drawing her close to him. 

‘‘How did you happen to come?’ 
asked, after a moment’s silence. 

‘‘T came because I hadto. After you left 
I was seized with an irresistible impulse to 
follow you. I fought against it for a long 
time, but at last I took a boat and started. 
I thought it strange when I met the boy 
coming backalone. So I kept on till I found 
you.,’”’ 


‘** Oh, Jack, 


she 
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‘‘T am so thankful,’’ she whispered. ‘If 
you had only come this afternoon, when I 
asked you !”’ 

‘“‘T wish I had; but I am here now, dar- 
ling !’’ 

She looked in his face with love and con- 
fidence, but neither spoke. The night was 
coming rapidly on. It was quite dark. 
The moon had hidden herself behind a 
cloud, but the little stars were twinkling 
down upon them like friendly eyes. Sud- 
denly Elsie started. 

‘*Oh, Jack !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ how late it 
is! What will grandmamma say? What 
will they all think ?’’ 

He looked down on the poor, little, white 
face. 

‘‘Do you love me?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, Jack! Why do you ask me such a 
question ?”’ 

‘But do you !’’ he persisted. 

‘‘Ves,’’ she said so softly that he had to 
bow his head to hear. 

‘* Will you be my wife? 
whole life to making you happy. 
Elsie ?”’ 

es 

‘* Are you sure ?”’ 

‘*Jack, how can you ask such a question?’ 

He did not answer, but putting the boat 
about, they sailed toward the little village 
among the hills. 

‘* Where are we going ?’’ she asked in sur- 
prise. 

‘“To be married!’ he said with quiet 
determination, ‘‘and then I am going to 
take you home. Do you hear, Elsie? To 
your home and mine! You shall write to 
your grandmother from there, and sign 
yourself Elsie Hunter !’’ 


I will devote my 
Will you, 


’ 


THE THIEVES OF PARIS. 


By H. HEINRICHS. 


HE development of the sharper element 

directed against the security of prop- 
erty, especialiy of that branch of it compris- 
ing the subdivision of thieves, has, in an 
uncomfortable degree, kept even pace with 
the increase of culture in civilized countries. 
The estimable fraternity of rogues had to 


adapt itself to the much lauded ‘‘ refinement 


of manners,’’ if it did not wish to remain 
behind the times. From the foot-pad of the 
Middle Ages, armed with steel cap, buffalo 
jerkin, and club, has been gradually evolved 
the thief in silk hat and kid gloves. 

The thieves, moreover, yielding to the 
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pressure of the times, and perhaps obeying 
their own impulses, have become persons of 
fine feeling and spiritual tendencies, who, 
instead of the brutal weapons of violence, 
have long ago learned to wield the more 
subtle and newer malignant arms of cun- 
ning. 

The evolution of the life of large cities is 
unmistakably of decisive influence in the 
development of the arts of chicane, which 
more particularly thrive in the fruitful soil 
of the greatest capitals, suffering, as they 
are, from the disease of hyper-civilization, 
with its frequently dangerous, and always 
seductive glitter. Thieves and their arti- 
fices, in all the principal cities of the world, 
notwithstanding the varied nationalities, 
present a startling and characteristic simili- 
tude, as though they all stood in close rela- 
tionship and followed in common certain 
determined laws of thievish strategy and 
international science of knavery. 

The French metropolis, on the Seine, pos- 
sessing unparalleled advantages tending to 
their highest and most peculiar development, 
was, is, and will be the nursery of the most 
dangerous and venomous plants of thieve- 


dom. This city, with London, has been, 


since remote times, the center of a widely 
ramifying society of long-fingered gentry, 
whose astounding expertness and shrewd- 


ness have called into being a veritable 
science, in connection with which men like 
Vidocg, Claude, and, before all, the Parisian 
chief of police, Caulez, have made them- 
selves particularly deserving. 

Not alone for the police, however, the ser- 
vants of the law, the guardians of public 
order, but for the public as well, is a study 
of the peculiar character and modes of opera- 
tion of the dishonest portion of society, in- 
structive in order to guard successfully 
against the threatening snares in which so 
many credulous and over-confident victims 
are often entangled, and to gain a conception 
of the ever increasing difficulties with which 
the police have to contend. 

With this view, it would not, perhaps, be 
void of interest to the reader, if, assisted by 
the before-mentioned guardians of the law, 
we should attempt a short description of the 
principal classes of the Parisian world of 
filchers and confidence men, whose repre- 
sentatives in thousands render unsafe the 
pavements of the metropolis, and who are 
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divided into numerous categories sharply 
distinguished, the one from the other. 

On the lowest round of this rogues’ ladder 
we meet with the pégriot, or thieves’ appren- 
tice, who strives to prepare himself for more 
ambitious achievements, by displaying as 
much talent as perseverence in pilfering 
trifles. 

Immeasurably above him, at the summit 
of the list, stands the hau/e pégre, meaning, 
in the French thieves’ dialect, ‘‘ high work,”’ 
or ‘‘high art,’’ the xe plus ultra of the busi- 
ness, the thief in polished boots and white 
cravat. Almost always a youngish man of 
gentlemanlike appearance, the thief of ‘‘high 
art’’ is hardly, if at all, to be distinguished, 
outwardly, from the genuine swell. He is 
naturally to be found at the theater, in the 
front seats of the proscenium, or in the boxes 
of the first rank, and it is only in the most 
expensive restaurants of the Boulevard des 
Italiens that he is wont to take his meals. 
But, wherever he may be found, whatever 
persons he approaches, in however exalted 
society, he is ever on the watch for victims, 
always and everywhere capable of asserting 
himself, behaving with decency and deco- 
rum. 

The master of the haute pégre is conscious 
of the exalted position he holds above his 
notorious associates, and he would consider 
it the most disgraceful insult to relegate him 


to the category of foivriers, or ‘‘ pepper 


thieves,’’ who employ themselves solely in 


robbing drunken individuals; or even to that 
of the vouliers, or ‘‘ wagoners,’’ who, as the 
name implies, devote themselves exclusively 
to lightening the loads of freight wagons 
and railroad cars. 

The French edition of our confidence men 
consists in the charrieurs. Like these, the 
members of the long-fingered society of 
Paris make use of the most varied means 
and ways, according to the character of the 
victim and the locality, to accomplish their 
designs, and their industry, through the 
employment of different games of cards, 
from faro to three-card monte, extends itself 
into the most diverse circles of society. 

The pick-pockets, properly speaking, are 
divided into two classes, the fourkineurs, or 
‘*searchers,’’ and the /¢vatl/eurs, or ‘‘ skir- 
mishers.’’ These last form different groups. 
They are, as a general thing, poorly dressed, 
often in blouses, and confine their work to 
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emptying the pockets of the coats and pale- 
tots of those curious individuals who group 
themselves around rope-dancers, street-sing- 
ers, and similar wandering artists. 

The fourlineurs, or ‘‘ searchers,’’ formerly 
also known as ‘‘ wool-pluckers,’’ work, it is 
true, everywhere where people collect in 
large crowds, but with more genius and ele- 
gance, and, at the same time, with more 
craftand cunning. Thescene of their labors 
lies less in the street than in theaters and 
opera houses, in churches, and at balls. The 
fourlineur always makes a careful and neat 
toilet, in order to impress favorably those 
with whom his fateful métier may bring him 
in contact. But he never carries an um- 
brella or cane, nor does he ever wear gloves, 
because these articles might prove a hin- 
drance to him in the accomplishment of his 
designs. But he is armed, instead, with a 
strong and small pair of shears, which he 
calls, in his thieves’ Latin, the fanchér, or 
‘‘mower.’’ These he uses for eutting gold 


watch chains, which he would be unable to 
appropriate without some such weapon. 

The simple theft, @ la fourchette, consists 
in purloining a watch from the waistcoat 
pocket of some victim unaware of his pres- 


ence, and is accomplished by skillfully in- 
troducing the first two fingers of either hand, 
according to his position on the right or left, 
and, with an imperceptible jerk, withdraw- 
ing his booty. The /ourlineur has almost 
always, for the sake of security, an assistant 
close at hand, although he will rarely let a 
good opportunity escape, even if compelled 
to operate without one. In these cases he is 
accustomed to work backwards, by placing 
his hands behind his back and taking a 
position in front of the person whom he 
proposes to rob, appropriating the object of 
his desires in such a manner that he hardly 
ever fails of success. 

The theft 4 da rencontre, or ‘‘ crash theft,’’ 
which requires more expertness and pres- 
ence of mind, is undertaken only by the 
most skillful and daring members of the 
guild. Two ‘‘workers’’ are an indispensa- 
ble condition to the carrying out of this 
method. As though only enjoying the 
pleasant sunshine, one of them strolls along 
the boulevards, in the streets, or other places 
frequented by the beau monde, while his 
companion follows him modestly at a short 
distance. As soon, now, as the first observes 
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a gentleman with a gold watch chain hang- 
ing alluringly out of his pocket, he comes in 
collision with him in such a manner as to 
make it appear unpremeditated, or as though 
he found it impossible to avoid him. In 
this contact of a moment, the rascal then, 
with astounding dexterity, appropriates 
watch and chain, which he passes, with 
lightning-like rapidity, to his confederate, 
close behind him, who receives it and disap- 
pears quickly in the crowd. 

In the meantime, the thief exhausts him- 
self in apologies expressing his regret that 
he had been so awkward as to push against 
the gentleman ; and departs, generally rais- 
ing his hat, in the politest manner, before 
his victim has become aware of the impu- 
dent robbery. If it turns out otherwise, 
however, the scoundrel swears ‘‘a blue 
streak,’’ that he has no knowledge of what 
occurred, and carries his shamelessness so 
far as, with an air of injured innocence, to 
demand that his person be immediately 
searched. If the plundered individual ac- 
cede to his request, of course neither he nor 
the officer, who possibly may have come up 
in the meantime, finds a trace of the stolen 
article, and the victim miust beg the very 
reputable individual’s pardon. 

The Parisian pickpockets are considered 
by connoisseurs still greater masters of their 
art than their colleagues of London, and it 
is a well-known fact that, among the elegant 
long-fingered community of the English 
metropolis, the French sharper in the higher 
specialties of the profession, plays an im- 
pertant vé/e. A certain Mimi Prenil, a Par- 
isian by birth, bore, during many years, the 
title of honor of the ‘‘ King of the Search- 
ers.’’ This honorable distinction was be- 
stowed on him by the corporation of thieves. 
He was the subtlest, most expert, and most 
crafty of all the fourlineurs that have become 
celebrated up to the present day—a skilled 
worker, whose feats of pocket-picking 
showed an almost incredible dexterity and 
boldness, and are still ‘‘ studied’”’ by his dis- 
ciples. It was only recently that this ‘‘ mas- 
ter of the masters’ closed his eventful 
career as a member of the chain gang, at 
Brest. 

To the most polished swindlers of Paris 
belong the voleurs é la carre, the thieves in 
stove-pipe hats. They appear always dressed 
in the newest and most elegant styles, with- 
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out which they could not ply their trade, 
which, by the way, offers plentiful means for 
such expenditure ; for the carreur chooses 
preferably for his labors the larger and richer 
goldsmiths’ shops and jewelers’ stores whose 
patrons belong to the wealthier aristocracy. 
After he has entered one of these places of 
business with a distinguishedly careless de- 
meanor, he has the costliest brilliants and 
diamonds placed before him, he examines 
them from all sides, criticises, selects, re- 
jects, selects again, and tries in every way to 
distract the attention of the salesman and 
draw it away from his fingers. The latter 
must apply himself with unusual precaution 
to the matter in hand, else the sharper will 
succeed in causing some of the most valua- 
ble stones to disappear in the hollow of his 
hand, which has been smeared with glue or 
wax, or even with an unsuspicious and 
apparently harmless appearance of stroking 
the beard, he may slip them into his mouth. 

A veritable cornucopia of refined schem- 
ing, however, is poured over the victim 
when the carreur works hand in hand with 
a confederate. While he is seemingly en- 
gaged in scrutinizing the water of the 
brilliants and their polish, the purity of the 
pearls, the fineness of their setting, etc., his 
assistant appears in the door of the store and 
begs an alms in the most suppliant manner. 
The carreur plays the part of the compas- 
sionate gentleman, or that of one that wishes 
to rid himself of an unpleasant interruption 
as soon as possible, and takes a small coin 
from his purse, in order to hand it to the 
beggar, but lets it drop, as if unintention- 
ally, on the floor. The pseudo beggar stoops 
hastily to pick up the intended gift, and 
naturally, at the same time snatches up the 
two or three diamonds that the other has 
skillfully let fall between his feet. Then he 
withdraws with humble expressions of grat- 
itude, followed soon by his ‘‘ pal,’’ who, of 
course, is not able to come to an understand- 
ing with the salesman with regard to the 
price of the jewels, or avoids the purchase 
through some other pretense. 

Still more ingenious was the following 
method, which naturally came into discredit 
as soon as it was once understood : Two car- 
veurs, in faultless attire, enter together one 
of those smaller jewelry shops that they 
know are attended to only by the proprietor 
and his wife. Now, while one of the rascals 
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reviews the jewels laid before him, and dis- 
putes with his companion about the pur- 
chase price, etc., the latter, who had taken a 
bit of soap into his mouth previously, pre- 
tends to be suddenly attacked with spasms, 
and falls to the floor in epileptic convulsions. 
His eyes roll horribly, foam spreads over his 
lips with the utmost readiness, and in any 
desired quantity, and the convulsions in 
which the unfortunate writhes, resemble so 
exactly the fearful symptoms of the dissem- 
bled affection, that the vender and his wife 
would have had hearts of stone in their 
bosoms did they not spring anxiously to the 
assistance of the sufferer, as well as the other 
carreur, who, terrified, begs for some fresh 
water for his friend. 

Perhaps before the wished-for water has 
been brought, but certainly after the thief 
has succeeded in appropriating, in the fright- 
ful confusion, some of the diamonds dis- 
played before him, the supposed sick person 
comes to himself and begs, with scarcely 
perceptible voice, for a carriage in which to 
return to his home. A /fiacre is brought, and 
the sympathy of the thief goes so far as to 
induce him to enter it with the sufferer, in 
order that he may not be left in his preca- 
rious condition without company ; and both 
the rogues have disappeared, never again to 
be seen, long before the excitement of the 
kind-hearted couple subsides and they dis- 
cover the trick that the two gallows-birds 
have played them. 

The scionneurs, or garroters, pass for the 
most notorious, and, under certain circum- 
stances, the most dangerous, of the Parisian 
thieves ; for, in case of necessity, they will 
not recoil from violence, or even murder, in 
order to effect their purpose. These robbers 
carry on their nefarious trade only in the 
late hours of the night, and under the veil of 
darkness, and, indeed, only in pairs. From 
the ambush of a street corner, out of a cross 
alley, or from between the deep side walls of 
a gateway, they fall upon their victim. 
While one of the villains seizes the person 
attacked by the throat with one hand and 
presses the other on his mouth, so that he 
may not cry out, his companion goes through 
the pockets and possesses himself of what- 
ever money or jewelry the victim may have 
upon him; nay, even sometimes strips him 
of his clothes. The bandits then leave him, 
half throttled, on the sidewalk and escape. 
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These attacks take a much more serious 
character on the banks of the Seine or Oureq 
canal, where the scionneurs are accustomed to 
conceal themselves behind trees or piles of 
stone and lumber. As soon as a decently 
dressed individual passes by, one of the vag- 
abonds approaches him with some question; 
but before an answer can follow, or on ac- 
count of rising suspicion, he refuses, the 
other, with lightning-like rapidity, throws 
around the neck of the wanderer a handker- 
chief, wound toa cord, and chokes him with 
it until he loses consciousness. When the 
first of the robbers has completed his work 
of plunder, they invariably hurl their vic- 
tim into the canal, whether living or dead, it 
matters little to them. 

Should a corpse be found at this place 
the next morning, people speak of sui- 
cide, or of the false step of a drunken 
man, and even the police are unable to 
bring to light the fact whether it has been 
an accident, ora charriage d la mécanique, 
‘*forgery with the machine,”’ as it is termed 
in thieves’ phraseology. The number of 


these nocturnal garroters has happily been 


SomE day, when you remember all 
That I have been, or still might be; 

When over joy there drops a pall, 
And your free life is not so free ; 


When time’s now laughing current glides 
Away from scenes most bright and fair, 
And flows where little comes besides 
The growing weight of toil and care ; 
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never very great; besides, the fortunate 
arrest, not long ago, of fourteen of the worst 
monsters of the band, a part of whom were 
executed and a part sentenced to convict 
labor for life, appears to have worked a 
wholesome and deterrent influence. 

This hasty sketch, characterizing with a 
few strokes, the chief classes of the thief 
community of Paris alone, and in which the 
extensively ramifying cognate associations 
cannot be considered, whose numerous mem- 
bers, throughout the continent of Europe, 
often work into one another’s hands, and not 
infrequently possess insurance funds for the 
purpose of aiding the escape of prisoners, 
and of supporting their families, may suffi- 
ciently explain the onerous nature of the 
task imposed upon the servants of the law in 

=the protection of property and maintenance 

of public order. But the public itself can 
assist not a little in the accomplishment of 
these ends by limiting to as small a compass 
as possible the field of temptation, and by 
being ever on the watch against the machi- 
nations of the long-fingered gentlemen. 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


DAY. 
BENTON. 


When friendships fade and hopes go by, 
With all their splendid promise crushed ; 
When fewer rainbows span the sky 
And gold itself seems worthless dust: 


Will you not think: ‘‘I knew it well; 
There was no friend so true as he; 
Some dire illusion cast its spell, 
And from its power I could not flee?’ 


’ 


‘If choice were left, or he were here, 
The world might go its dreariest way ; 

Somehow, I drifted from my sphere.’’ 
Will you not think of this some day? 





DIPLOMATISTS. 


After a painting of C. Schweniger 








ORIGIN AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF TRADES UNIONS. 


By EDWARD W. Bemis, Pu. D. 


se HE average employer,’’ says Mr. 

Charles F. Peck, commissioner of the 
New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘‘is 
unwilling to admit that there exists any 
necessity for a labor or trades union. Most 
of them have no conception of what a trades 
union really is and have only terms of re- 
proach and contempt for its members; and 
where this feeling is not expressed, it is 
implied in some manner or other.”’ 

Yet, combinations of classes, of towns- 
men, of trades and crafts, have been, in all 
the past, an important means of human 
progress. Order and civilization were only 
made possible amid the turmoil of warring 
chieftains and’ feudal lords, in the Middle 
Ages, by the town guilds that focused the 
resistance of the towns-people to their 


oppressors. 

Hardly were the towns thus secured in 
their freedom, when out of their midst arose 
an oligarchy of nobles and aristocratic fami- 
lies that obstructed manufactures 


and 
trade. To meet this foe, craft guilds were 
formed, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, by the toilers of the large towns and 
cities, and for a long time contributed much 
to economic progress. Master and journey- 
man both belonged to the craft guild, and 
differed little from each other, either in social 
or religious status. Little capital was re- 
quired by the journeyman to become a mas- 
ter himself and to employ two or more in his 
home or shop. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
however, trade began to expand rapidly, 
through the impulse of colonial discovery 
and conquest. More and more capital was 
necessary for the master. The classes of 
employer and employé, with identical inter- 
ests in production and very diverse interests 
in the division of the wealth they produced, 
became clearly differentiated. The old regu- 
lations of the craft guilds were found un- 
suited to new conditions. The restriction of 
the number of apprentices and the require- 
ment of seven years for such apprenticeship 
were especially burdensome. 

These restrictions of the craft guilds were 


particularly felt when the entire industrial 
system was revolutionized by the inventions 
of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Watts, and 
others, in the latter part of the last century, 
by which the factory system was made pos- 
sible. A great desire for entire freedom 
from all trade restrictions arose on the part 
of the growing capitalist class. The work- 
men, forced from their hand-looms into the 
factories, believed that their only salvation 
lay in maintaining the old rules of appren- 
ticeship. Machinery was broken by mobs of 
discontented workmen. 

Was there a partial excuse for this? 
Without doubt. ‘‘ The fact is,’’ wrote the 
promising young economist, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, ‘‘ that the more we examine the actual 
course of affairs, the more we are amazed at 
the unnecessary suffering that has been in- 
flicted upon the people.’’ A more outrageous 
disregard of the welfare of the working 
classes was never witnessed in a civilized 
nation than in England from 1790 to 1830. 
Huddled together under most unsanitary 
conditions, men, women, and young chil- 
dren worked fourteen and fifteen hours a day 
for amere pittance, while the factory lords, 
with no consciousness of their duties as 
human beings, bent every energy to increase 
their wealth. ‘‘If you suffer the poor to 
grow up as animals,’’ said Danton, ‘‘they 
may chance to become wild beasts and rend 
you.”’ What wonder that the workmen 
grew restive and violent ! 

In this period, dtiring the last years of the 
last century and the first years of this, trade 
unionism took its birth. ‘‘Men,’’ says W. 
T. Thornton, ‘‘ are seldom collected together 
in large masses without speedily discovering 
that union is strength.’’ Combinations of 
workmen for self-protection were formed. 

But the machinery of government was 
brought to bear upon them. In 1800, they 
were prohibited from attempting to raise 
wages or reduce the hours of labor. In 
1805, three linen weavers were sent to jail in 
the north of England for carrying letters 
from one band of workmen to another, asking 
for assistance. At another time, the agent 
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of laborers, who asked for a raise of wages, 
was sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, although his employer in this case 
tried to secure his release. 

This attempted repression of labor orga- 
nizations not only utterly failed of its object, 
but brought to the surface the worst ele- 
ments of society. Violence and lawlessness 
were rampant. The British government 
then tried the opposite policy of legalizing 
the unions, and sought to repress some of 
the worst evils of the factory system. 

This legalization, from about 1825 to 1875, 
has had a most beneficial effect. English 
trades unions, organized at first as benefit or 
friendly societies to escape the rigors of the 
law, retained their features of mutual help 
in sickness and misfortune, while their in- 
fluence in improving the condition of the 
laboring classes is not now called in ques- 
tion by any prominent economist. 

Referring to the often seeming triumph of 
employers over the unions, Mr. Thornton 
writes: ‘‘ During nearly half a century, all 
signal triumphs have been on one side; all 
substantial success on the other.’’ Professor 
Thorold Rogers, one of the greatest living 
authorities of political economy, writes re- 
garding the present usefulness of labor 
organizations: ‘‘ The only remedy of the 
many shortcomings of the present position 
of the artisan, factory, mill, or mine opera- 
tive, and agricultural laborer, is the exten- 
sion of labor organizations on the principle 
of trades unions, but with considerable im- 
provement in detail.’’ 

No one can indorse all the methods of the 
labor organizations. That will be referred 
to later. It is my wish here to call attention 
very briefly to their origin and history. 
There must be some virtue in a movement 
that now embraces more than half of all the 
skilled workmen of the United Kingdom, 
and that has, of late, made such wonderful 
strides among the American, as well as for- 
eign-born, workmen in this country, and 
now numbers, in all branches, over a million 
adherents. 

Universally, in early American history, 
and still to some extent, especially in the 
west, it is fairly possible for any workman of 
good habits to become an employer; but this 
possibility is fast becoming a thing of the 
past. Employers relative to employed are 
becoming fewer and fewer. The ratio was 
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one to eight in 1850; one to nearly eleven in 
1880, Accepting this as a fact, labor organ- 
izations attempt to elevate industrially, 
socially, and even morally, the mass of wage 
earners. In effecting this, trades unions 
commonly begin by demanding higher 
wages. Supposed success here is one secret 
of their growth. 

Can wages be thus raised?, Orthodox 
English economists have held labor to be a 
commodity, but it differs essentially from all 
other commodities, in that it is inseparable 
from its owner. Unlike other wares, labor 
cannot be stored, nor can a sample be sent 
to a distance. Nothing, then, is more 
natural than that, as the ordinary merchant 
can often gain by temporarily withholding 
goods from the market, in order to obtain a 
higher price, so would the laborer gain, if 
he could similarly, at times, hold back his 
commodity, labor. Combinations of labor 
give this power to the members. 

For a long time, Ricardo and Mill main- 
tained that, at any particular moment, there 
was a certain fund set apart from capital for 
wages ; and hence, if one portion of the 
wage-receiving class increase its share of 
this fund, the rest proportionately lose. 
The theory is now admitted to be false. 
Mill himself abandoned it. The laborer 
often completes his product before he is paid. 
Capital is essential to production, and must 
be rewarded ; but the general average wage 
is largely determined in each industry by 
the efficiency of the laborer. Yet, without 
combination of laborers, the capitalist class 
may obtain a somewhat greater share of the 
product than would be sufficient to attract 
an equal investment of capital and execu- 
tive ability. 

To take an extreme case outside of the 
sphere of labor organizations : Commodore 
Vanderbilt doubtless added to our railroad 
system, by his organizing capacity, a value 
equivalent to the forty million dollars or 
more that society paid him for. It is possi- 
ble, however, that he would have done 
equally much if society had only paid him 
one million dollars. I am not arguing for 
any scheme for the spoliation of the rich, 
but merely seeking to illustrate the unionist 
position that wages may be increased, in 
some degree, it may be, at the expense of 
the employer. 

A believer in the possibility of trades unions 
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raising wages need not accept this, but only 
the generally accredited fact that increased 
remuneration, if not too great, may equally 
increase the efficiency of the workman by 
giving him more means for culture and self- 
improvement, and, what is even more im- 
portant, a greater hopefulness and anima- 
tion in his work. An able English econo- 
mist, who is also an advocate of trades 
unions, in writing of the limitations, holds 
that no permanent rise in wages is possible, 
‘unless by measures which do not seriously 
hinder production, and unless those who get 
the increased wages use them so as to in- 
crease their efficiency and to add largely to 
the amount, if not of material, yet of per- 
sonal, capital in the country. No trades 
union policy is likely to be permanently 
successful which prevents people from mak- 
ing the most of their faculties and doing the 
best work they can ; or which hinders the 
adoption of improved methods of produc- 
tion; or which much increases the uncer- 
tainty of business, or in any other way 
inflicts great injury on employers and cap- 
italists; or, lastly, which leads to a great 
increase of consumption on those passing 
enjoyments that leave no permanent good 
behind them. This is almost the same as 
saying that it cannot be to the permanent 
interests of a union to adopt a policy which 
is injurious to the general well-being, and, 
therefore, morally wrong.’’ 

Unless the condition of industry will per- 
mit of the increase of wages without per- 
manently decreasing the product, such in- 
crease, though secured temporarily by a 
strong combination of workmen, will prove 
in the end detrimental to all. The share of 
the laborer in the product, even without 
greater efficiency on his part, may be in- 
creased slightly in some industries at the 
expense of the capitalist, notwithstanding 
the opposite opinion of William Marshall, 
just quoted ; but our American unions are 
prone to exaggerate this. They forget that 
any great gain to labor in this direction will 
be more than offset by so frightening capital 
as to result in a much smaller product to 
divide than before ; so that the laborer will 
then lose absolutely more than he gains 
relatively to the employer. This, it is to be 
feared, will be the result of the present ex- 
cessive demands of some of our labor 
unions. As just remarked, however, in so 
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far as increased wages bring increased effi- 
ciency to the workman, a rise in wages is to 
be heartily welcomed by all. 

Scarcely any one now denies that trades 
unions have materially raised wages. Mr. 
Robert Giffen, the famous English statis- 
tician, has shown that in thirteen selected 
trades wages increased seventy per cent. 
between 1830 and 1880, but it is significant 
that in these trades, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, masons, miners, and weavers, 
the trades unions are among the strongest in 
England. 

Labor combinations have proved useful in 
equalizing competition. Whatever may 
have been true of the English capitalists of 
eighty years ago, it is undoubtedly the fact 
now that most of our employers of labor 
desire to improve the condition of their help 
and would be willing to pay somewhat 
higher wages, if only sure that their com- 
petitors would do the same. Otherwise, 
such a course would bring bankruptcy. The 
employer that is most successful in reducing 
the pay of his men without proportionately 
lessening their efficiency can undersell all 
rivals. Labor organizations can prevent this 
by requiring uniform wages for the same 
work in all establishments, subject, of 
course, to some reduction in villages where 
living is cheaper. This is not the same as 
demanding the same pay for skilled and 
unskilled labor, a mistake often made in the 
early years of labor organizations, but after- 
ward, in most cases, abandoned. 

Much of what has been said relative to 
higher wages applies equally to the present 
agitation for fewer hours of labor. A reduc- 
tion from fifteen hours to twelve, and from 
twelve to ten, may be secured by strong 
trades unions, as in the case of the New 
York car drivers’ strike, and isto be wel- 
comed. It generally results in such an 
increased efficiency of labor as to produce no 
loss to any one. 

Even in cases where such increased effi- 
ciency does not result, the demands of 
humanity must be held more sacred than 
those of Mammon. The reduction from ten 
to eight hours would not probably increase 
the efficiency of the workmen proportion- 
ately. Indeed, this is not only admitted by 
the champions of the eight-hour movement, 
but is made the chief reason for urging it in 
order to give work to the million men now 
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said to be idle in this country. Still, the 
movement is practicable, provided a propor- 
tionate decrease of wages is accepted. Other- 
wise, the prices of goods must rise, and no 
benefit will result to society, because the cost 
of production will be increased, unless the 
increased demand for goods on the part of 
the new men employed that are now idle, 
would proportionately decrease the cost of 
production. Thelatter supposition has only 
a possibility, not a probability, in its favor. 

Another attempt of the trades unions has 
been to limit the number of apprentices. 
This has now been abandoned in almost 
every English union, and will doubtless 
soon be here. Modern uses of machinery do 
not admit of the old form of apprentice- 
ship. 

Another demand of the unions has become 
obsolete in most parts of Great Britain, and 
must be abandoned here; that is, the refusal 
to work with non-union men. It has been 
defended on the ground that trades unions 
raise wages, and, therefore, may rightfully 
refuse to let the boon be shared by those 
that will not contribute through the union 
to obtain it; but the advantage of such ex- 
clusiveness is more than overborne by the 


offensive tyranny involved in the procedure. 
This demand is the cause of much of the 
present antipathy to labor organizations on 
the part of many fair-minded business men. 

Still another cause of popular disapproval 
is the reckless use of the boycott and the 


strike. The former may be sometimes used 
directly against the offending party without 
many harmful results, as when the clergy 
unite to boycott Sunday newspapers, or the 
122,950 members of the New York City Cen- 
tral Labor Union, with families numbering 
over 500,000 souls, refuse to ride in the Third 
Avenue horse cars. When the boycott is 
extended to second and third parties, who 
merely deal in the boycotted article, the 
abuse of the weapon becomes so evident that 
there is a growing disinclination to its 
employment on the part of our leading 
unionists. 

The cause of strikes must often be laid to 
the door of the employer. ‘If you don’t 
like it, get out!’’ was the common answer, 
in 1882, of the Fall River factory agents, 
when the help asked for better terms. Such 
is the statement of Carrol D. Wright. Sim- 
ilar insulting answers were frequent in other 
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places at that time, but seem to be growing 
less so. These labor troubles will be far less 
numerous and severe when the employer, 
who already calls labor a commodity, shall 
bargain with its owner, the laborer, on the 
same conditions of mutual respect and con- 
sideration with which he deals with the 
owner of other commodities, like cotton and 
iron. Unfortunately strikes have been found 
necessary to extort this concession and 
obtain good terms in the bargain between 
laborer and capitalist. Of two hundred and 
twenty-two strikes in New York state last 
year, investigated by the labor commis- 
sioner, fifty-nine were still pending, and, of 
the remainder, fifty-nine per cent. were won, 
twenty-one per cent. lost, and twenty per 
cent. compromised. 

Since wages in the smaller cities are gen- 
erally governed by those in New York and 
other large cities, a union will often make 
special efforts to preserve high wages in the 
latter places. As the most effective war, 
however, is the one that never takes place, 
but is held in reserve by a nation for extreme 
contingencies, so the most effective strike is 
the one kept in reserve and rarely ordered. 

The time is coming when boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration will here as already 
in England and France, make the strike far 
less frequent than at present in the United 
States. In Great Britain, no strike can be 
undertaken in most of the unions without a 
thorough examination and approval by the 
executive council of the whole union, and 
after arbitration has been refused by the 
employers. Thus, the unions become con- 
servative as they grow larger. Only new 
unions strike recklessly, as if to show their 
power. The same evolution toward con- 
servatism is observable in the case of the 
American division of the Locomotive Broth- 
erhood of Engineers, and is manifest in the 
proposed amendments to the constitution of 
the Knights of Labor, that Mr. Powderly 
offered in the recent special general assem- 
bly of the order at Cleveland. He urged 
that the executive council be given the entire 
control of any proposed boycott or strike 
that the general body of members may be 
called upon to sustain. 

There is now little secrecy in any of the 
unions save in the matter of signs and pass- 
words. Secrecy is here necessary for safety, 
where employers announce that they will not 
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employ any unionists. By legalizing these 
unions, as in England, and giving them the 
power to punish defalcations among their 
treasurers, happily not frequent, and other 
privileges on the public registration of their 
constitution and by-laws, the tendency to- 
ward a wise conservatism, so ardently de- 
sired by most of the leaders, will be much 
strengthened. The growing federation of 
all trades in central unions will exert the 
same influence. 

The sick and death benefits, the travelers’ 
fund for those in search of work, the aid to 
the idle and the unfortunate have been 
so developed in England that seven of 
the largest unions there spent only two 
per cent. of their income in 1882 on strikes, 
and only eight per cent. during the previous 
six years of depression. The beneficial 
effects are almost incalculable. This feature 
is becoming more important in America. 
The Knights of Labor now pay five hundred 
dollars on the death of a member that has 
paid the small sums assessed on those that 
wish the benefit. Other unions have adopted 
similar features. 

Instead of promoting lawlessness and an- 
archy, as many suppose, our large, responsi- 
The 


ble unions do much to repress it. 
recent outbreaks in Belgium are ascribed by 
many trustworthy authorities to the absence, 
in years past, of labor organizations, which 
would have raised wages and improved in- 
dustrial conditions so as to remove all ex- 


cuse for violence. Strikes are better than 
bloodshed. 

The legislative achievements of trades 
unions have been omitted for lack of space 
to treatthem properly. Suffice it to say that 
the justly famous factory legislation of 
England, and the attempts in the same 
direction in the United States, are largely 
due to the agitation of the labor organiza- 
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tions. It has also been necessary to omit all 
reference to the increased self-sacrifice and 
discipline, the greater intelligence and moral 
qualities fostered by the unions. It is un- 
questionable that the Knights of Labor is 
the most efficient temperance organization 
in the country, although all of its members 
may not be temperate themselves. 

At the trades union congress at Notting- 
ham, England, in 1872, papers and discus- 
sions on the necessity, objects, and useful- 
ness of trades unions were voted to be un- 
necessary, as they were now so generally 
understood. Unfortunately, the same knowl- 
edge is not yet diffused in the United States. 
It has been the object of the present paper to 
show the strength of labor organizations, 
while admitting the many grave abuses 
that exist. These latter, however, are 
held to spring more from the attitude of 
those outside the unions and from the crudi- 
ties natural to all first attempts at improve- 
ment by men often unacquainted with the 
best modes of action than from any inherent 
weakness of the system of labor organiza- 
tion. 

Workmen generally are ignorant men. 
We must educate, not abuse them, while, of 
course, sternly repressing violence. Study- 
ing this problem not as a member of any 
labor organization, but merely as a student 
of economic questions, I am led to believe 
that the reign of the common people is at 
hand. Whether we will or not, the barriers 
of pride, caste, greed, hatred, and bitterness 
must be torn down. Intelligent grasp of 
economic, social, and moral questions was 
never more needed than now. If such intel- 
ligence shall guide our labor unions in large 
degree, as seems increasingly probable, the 
cause of labor and of civilization has little 
to fear and much to hope from the growth of 
these organizations. 


ORIGIN OF HOT CROSS BUNS. 


T is believed that hot cross buns are a 
relic of moon worship. An English 
writer mentions the fact that the making of 
cakes in honor of the moon prevails in 
China, and in some parts of Lancashire. 


He adds that two buns found not long ago 
in Herculaneum were marked with a cross. 
These facts force upon him the conclusion 
that the hot cross buns of Christian Eng- 
land have an origin that few suspect. 




















AN ACCOMPLISHED PARROT. 


By Mrs. G. HALL. 


HERE are no birds more odd and inter- 
esting than parrots. Besides the brill- 
iancy of their plumage, their wonderful 
faculty for imitating the human voice has 
always made them favorite cage pets. More- 
over, the quaint and solemn manner in 
which they show off their accomplishments 
is a never-failing source of amusement. 
Many stories are told about these curious 
birds, exhibiting in a wonderful degree the 
intelligence that they often possess. I doubt, 


however, if there have been many birds that 
surpassed in this respect one that belonged 


to an acquaintance of mine. She had been 
in the family for twenty years. Originally, 
she was probably the property of a Spaniard, 
for she seemed to be somewhat familiar with 
the Spanish language. Whenever she heard 
a few Spanish words, she would begin to 
sing an old Spanish song, going through 
with the entire air and its variations. She 
would articulate the words quite distinctly, 
and assume the affected air of the opera 
singer, strutting across the floor as though 
she were a creature of great importance, and 
worthy of the highest admiration because of 
her accomplishments. 

Her master was a music teacher. From 
him she learned trills, snatches of opera, 
etc. These she would jumble together in a 
most comical way. Whenever he went out 
to give a lesson, she knew when to expect 
him home, and long before he returned she 
would begin to cry out, using his familiar 
home name, ‘‘ Say, Tom, it is high time you 
were home.”’ 

She was very fond of all kinds of food, 
partaking of everything that was placed on 
the table. She ate greedily of soup, meats, 


and fruits, and drank coffee, tea, and often 
beer and wine. Her digestion seemed to be 
good, for her health was always excellent 
and her plumage fine. 

She used to whistle, as well as sing. She 
could imitate the voices of the members of 
the family and those of all the visitors that 
came tothe house. When strangers entered, 
she saluted them with, ‘‘ How do you do? I 
hope I see you very well. Be seated and I 
will call’ somebody.’’ Then, suiting the 
action to the word, she would commence 
calling ‘‘Sarah, Tom, Pete, Dolly,’’ the 
names of the four members of the family 
with whom she lived. This conduct filled 
strangers with astonishment, and they were 
always willing to take oath that Poll’s equal 
never lived. 

She had another trick that was often 
more amazing than her cordial salutation to 
visitors. She would imitate several persons 
engaged in conversation, asking questions 
herself in one tone of voice, and then an- 
swering them in another. She would coax, 
scold, jeer, and sometimes use very profane 
language. Her memory must have been 
great, for she never learned her oaths from 
any one she ever met in her master’s house. 
They were a part of her early education. 

One of the curious stories told about this 
parrot is as follows : One morning, the min- 
ister called for the first time. Polly’s mas- 
ter greeted him cordially, saying, ‘‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Baker.’’ Thereupon, Polly 
cried out, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Tinker. 
Happy |to see you, Mr. Tinker. Your ser- 
vant, Mr. Tinker,’’ repeating and varying 
the name, until she finally said Baker. 
Then, seeming to be satisfied with the suc- 
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cess of her joke at the expense of the min- 
ister, she gave a joyous shout and then sud- 
denly became silent. 

On one occasion, when she had been rep- 
rimanded by her mistress for making a noise, 
she replied, ‘‘I hear you. You needn’t say 
it again. Just dry up.’’ At meal time, she 
would ask for bread and water, but was much 
more polite. She was, in fact, always ex- 
tremely courteous whenever she made a 
request. 

Near the house where she lived stood a 
church, having a chimeof bells. Whenever 
Poll heard them ring, she became uneasy 
and cried out, ‘‘Iamcoming. God help me! 
I am coming.’’ And when her master 
opened the door to go out, she would say, 


on 


very feelingly, ‘‘God preserve you, Tom.”’ 
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Poll had in her cage a small bell, placed 
there for her amusement. She would ring it 
and then call out, ‘‘ Who rings?’ After a 
moment, she would reply, ‘‘ Poll rings.’’ If 
any one knocked at the door, she would say, 
‘Come in. Very glad tosee you. Any let- 
ters?’ If she was guilty of any misde- 
meanor, she would reprimand herself se- 
verely for it. ‘‘ Naughty Poll,’’ she would 
say, ‘‘ you need a good whipping !’’ She was 
also very fond of imitating the commands 
given to soldiers. She wouid say, ‘‘ right,’’ 
‘left,’ ‘‘take aim,’’ “ fire,’’ always ending 
with ‘‘ bravo, bravo!’’ If told to enter her 
cage, she would obey instantly and say, ‘‘I 
am going home.’’ And if asked to imitate a 
cat, dog, sheep, or child, she would mew, 
bark, bleat, or cry. 


CHIPS’ PERILOUS ADVENTURE. 


By MARIA L. POOL. 


“T don’t know’s I ought to leave Chips 


with you ?”’ 

The words were spoken with a questioning 
intonation by a woman that stood in the 
middle of a shabby kitchen, with her bon- 
net and shawl on, and an old-fashioned 
satchel, made of carpet, in her hand. She 
was anxiously looking at a girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, who was sitting by the window 
sewing straw. The latter used her needle 
rather listlessly. She had an open book, 
with her bonnet block, on the little stand 
near her. In acorner, in the midst of rude, 
home-made toys, played a child of four 
years, sitting flat on the floor and entirely 
absorbed in trying to put a wheel onto the 
broken axle of a cart. 

The girl flushed somewhat and looked up, 
stopping entirely the movement of her 
needle. 

‘‘T don’t know what makes you talk like 
that,’’ she said, with indignant emphasis. 
‘‘Can’t you trust me?’’ 

‘°Tain’t that you don’t mean well,’’ the 
mother replied gently; ‘‘but somehow you 
get absent-minded, with readin’ and things. 
Now, you know Chips might walk out of 
this door and you not know it for hours. I 
wouldn't go to your Aunt Susan’s, only she’s 


sick and needs me. There’s the car whistle 
down to the mills. High time I started.”’ 

Mrs. Garland sighed as she turned to the 
door. Her daughter threw down her half- 
made hat and sprang forward, catching her 
mother’s hand, as she said earnestly. 

‘‘Now, mother, don’t you worry one bit 
about anything here. Come back to-mor- 
tow night, and you’ll find Chips and me as 
safe as we are now.”’ 

‘‘Thopeso. Good-bye. Bye-bye, Chips.’’ 

The widow hurried out, and the girl stood 
watching the cheaply-clad figure as it has- 
tened down the road toward the station, 
which was at the foot of the hill. 

Sue Garland’s Aunt Susan, after whom 
she was named, had sent up word by the 
baker the day before, that, if ‘‘ Sister Re- 
becca could any ways do it, she wanted 
her to come down, for the rheumatics was 
worse than usual.”’ 

Aunt Susan lived at Pinkton Falls, the 
next station, six miles away. It cost thirty 
cents to go and return ; and, ‘‘pinching’’ as 
the Garlands were obliged to be, this small 
fare was worth consideration. Sue knew 
that she and Chips would have gone, too, if 
her mother could have spared the money. 
It was rather good fun to go to the falls, for 
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Mrs. Susan Moore and her husband lived in 
a large old farm house, and, though having 
small supply of ready money, they had 
plenty of coarse food and clothes, and always 
made much of the Garland children, having 
none of their own. 

The straw works were going on half time 
now, and Sue had no workin theshop. She 
had a few hats to make from straw brought 
round from a neighboring town by a ‘‘ straw 
man.,”’ 

As she stood at the window, Sue saw the 
smoke puffing from the engine, which was 
behind the hill. It was a bright, still day 
in winter, with no snow on the ground. 
The very sunlight tempted one to be off. 
She breathed heavily, and said aloud: 

‘‘We might have gone as well as not. 
Chips and I could have walked and it would 
have done us good.”’ 

Something pulled at her skirt, and a small 
but rather important-sounding voice said : 

‘*Chips could walk well enough. Chips 
is big. Chips stram along like this to Aunt 
Susan’s.”’ 

The boy left his sister’s side and strode 
across the room, puffing out his tiny person 
to the utmost. He was, in fact, rather large 
He had been called 


and heavy for his years. 
Chips by everybody because his first attempt 
to pronounce his own name, Chilton, had 


resulted in Chips. Since then he had 
learned to talk remarkably plain. 

Sue laughed and came back to her chair, 
taking up her Mackinaw braid and sewing 
swiftly now, having shut her book with a 
movement of decision. 

In spite of her persistent industry, it was 
a dull day for Sue, and a duller one still for 
the boy. He played all his plays, and, asa 
last resort, he pulled the cat’s tail to such a 
degree that the much enduring animal 
resented it. The child’s loud shriek, as the 
blood flowed from the scratch, made Sue run 
toward him. After that, there was stillness, 
for Chips took a nap. 

The last hat was made and the package 
prepared for the straw man. Sue looked 
longingly at the novel on the table, but she 
resolutely turned from it. There was always 
housework todo. Asa great treat to herself 
and Chips, she fried a plate of doughnuts, 
and the hot cakes, with cheese, formed their 
indigestible supper. 

The next morning, the boy had an invita- 
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tion to go and play with a neighbor’s child ; 
but his sister, in her anxiety lest something 
should happen to him and her mother never 
trust her again, would not let him go. He 
resisted her decision, storming about the 
room in a rage, threatening something, she 
hardly noticed what; but afterward she 
remembered it was about yoing to Aunt 
Susan’s. 

At six o’clock, her mother would come. 
This time she would find everything right. 
When the room was tidied after diriner, the 
cook stove filled with coal, and Chips shin- 
ing from a bath, and with a clean ‘“‘tire’’ on, 
Sue again looked longingly at the book. 
She knew that the heroine was in a most 
dangerous situation. The boy was con- 
tentedly building a straw shop of corn cobs 
on the floor. Really, she felt justified in 
reading half an hour. She meant to go with 
Chips down to the station to meet her 
mother, but it was now only three o’clock. 
She sat down with her feet on the stove 
hearth and her book in herhand. Fora few 
moments, she was vaguely conscious of the 
child’s babble; then she knew nothing but 
the woes of the Lady Marion. 

An hour later, the woman living nearest 
the Garlands opened the door, bearing in 
her hand something steaming in a bowl. 
Sue did not notice her until she spoke. 

‘*T brought some of them hot baked sweet 
apples that Chips likes so well,’’ said Mrs. 
Haynes. ‘‘ You can both have ’em for your 
supper. Your mother’s comin’ to-night ?’’ 

Sue now arose, and, in absent voice, 
thanked the caller for the fruit. 

**T guess I’ll give one to Chips now,”’ re- 
marked Mrs. Haynes, looking about her. 
‘* But where is the boy ?”’ 

‘“‘He’s making a factory,’’ said Sue 
vacantly, still thinking of the Lady Marion. 

‘*P’raps he’s in the shed.”’ 

Mrs. Haynes opened the door leading into 
the shed as she spoke. ‘‘ No, he ain’t here.”’ 

These last words roused Sue. She dropped 
her book on the floor. She was more fright- 
ened than there seemed any cause for being. 

‘* Not here ?”’ she cried out. ‘‘ But he was 
playing beside me five minutes ago.”’ 

In truth, it was more than half an hour 
since Chips had left the room. 

‘*Don’t you worry,’’ said Mrs. Haynes 
easily ; ‘‘ he’s most likely over to the Tabers, 
if he ain’t in the yard here.”’ 
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He was not in the yard. Sue hunted about 
like one half crazed. What if he should 
not be found when her mothercame? Of 
course, no real harm could come to him. 
The girl tried to be calm and reasonable. 
She saw that Mrs. Haynes was not alarmed 
in the least. 

‘‘ Law !’’ said that person, ‘‘I lose one of 
mine about every day, but they always turn 
up again. Don’t you worry,” she repeated. 

Sue went to the low nail placed in the 
entry for Chips’ convenience, so that he 
might hang up his own garments. The lit- 
tle blue coat, made from her old blue cash- 
mere dress, was gone, and also the cap and 
the diminutive rubber boots that stood be- 
neath, of which Chips was so proud. Hehad 
evidently started offin good earnest. And he 
had been able to make all these preparations 
(a task for him to execute alone) without his 
sister knowing anything of his movements. 

Sue twisted her hands painfully together, 
and cried with sharp remorse : 

‘*No wonder that mother says she can’t 
trust me !’’ 

‘Your mind gets taken up,’’ responded 
Mrs. Haynes, as if in explanation and 
apology. 

What if she were inclined to be absent- 
minded, Sue asked herself. She was not so 
weak mentally as not to be able to put her 
mind onherduty. To-day, she realized, ina 
way she never forgot, what her besetting sin 
was, and she had a lesson to be remembered 
all her life. 

‘“You jest run over to the Tabers’,’’ said 
Mrs. Haynes. ‘‘I’ll bet you'll find him 
there. His putting on his coat and boots 
ain’t nothin’. H’d wear ’em any chance he 
could git. I'll stay and wait for you.”’ 

Sue ran down the road a quarter of a mile 
to the Tabers. No, they had not seen Chips 
since the day before yesterday. They also 
advised her not to worry; they said also 
that he was right round somewhere. 

Going back breathlessly a few rods from 
her home, Sue met a boy of eight or nine, 
sauntering along, with his hands in his 
pockets, his clothes rather ragged, and his 
air not respectable. Sue knew the boy as 


Tim Landis, who lived up in the village, a 
mile away. 

‘“‘Tim,’’ she said quickly, ‘‘ have you seen 
my brother anywhere ?”’ 

‘Small kid in blue coat and rubber boots ? 
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I seen him ’nour ago or more. He was 
makin’ good time, I tell you. I told him 
such a chap as him better go home. He 
said he was bound for Pinkton Falls.’’ 

‘* Where was he?’’ 

Sue thought she had never heard any one 
speak so slowly as this boy. 

‘* Down the hill there,’’ tossing his head 
back, and to one side. ‘‘Said he was goin’ 
after his mother. Said he could go alone ’s 
well ’s not. I caught a ride on a buck-board 
jest then, or I should hev hed more talk with 
him. Ain’t he come back? Plucky little 
piece, I sh’d say.”’ 

Sue did not reply. She rushed along until 
she came to her home, at the door of which 
Mrs. Haynes stood. She paused an instant. 

‘‘Does Tim Landis ever tell the truth?” 
she asked. 

‘**Casionally,’’ was the answer. 

‘* He said Chips went down the hill more 
than an hour ago. I shall go that way, and 
inquire of every one I meet,’’ and she flew 
on, taking no heed of the words Mrs. 
Haynes shouted after her, to stop for a hat 
and shawl. 

At the foot of the hill was the station, and 
a road that turned to the right and went up 
another hill, where the highway ran along 
rather near the railroad and parallel with it. 
The railroad was in a valley, however, and 
the country road gave a wide outlook. 

Sue had seen no one of whom to inquire, 
and there were no houses near. When she 
had mounted the elevation, she stopped, 
compelled herself to stand quietly and look 
in every direction. She must get some clue 
before she went farther. 

If Chips had come this way so long ago as 
the boy said, and had made no pause, even 
his short legs would have taken him out of 
sight. We know that it was not such a long 
time as Tim Landis had said. It was likely, 
too, the child would linger here and there. 

The afternoon sunlight looked cruelly 
cheerful, as it fell on the bare trees, the 
brown ground, and the long line of the car 
track, stretching out straight in the valley 
below. 

A half (it might not be much more than a 
quarter) of a mile down the track toward 
Pinkton Falls, the rails were laid on a high 
trestle-work, built over a creek that was bor- 
dered on both sides by heavy bog lands. 

As the girl’s eye took in, with the keen- 
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ness of terrible anxiety, every object in that 
direction, her face, reddened by running, 
suddenly grew white, and her lips parted 
with an expression of utter terror. She 
gasped, then seemed to gather herself to- 
gether for a mighty effort. 

The cheerful sunshine, glancing along the 
rails, had shown her a tiny blue figure just 
coming from behind a small pine, which had 
hidden it at first from her sight. The figure 
was now but a very short distance this side 
the trestle, and walking towards it, away 
from Sue. 

The hill between her and the road was so 
steep that no one, ordinarily, would think of 
attempting the descent. She did not stop to 
consider whether the going down were pos- 
sible, but dashed ahead among bushes and 
rough ravines; breaking through long arms 
of dog brier that seemed extended to stop 
her; cutting her face and hands with savage 
thorns ; stumbling over rocks; reeling, half 
steadying her swaying body again; not fall- 
ing, but saved from falling, as if by a miracle; 
darting on, almost as if she had been shot 
from above. She could not have stopped if 
she had tried; she went now without her 
own volition. 


It was barely more than two moments 
before she was at the bottom, though even 


that time had seemed long to her. Without 
pausing, she clambered over the fence and 
onto the railroad. She did not know the 
hours, but she knew there were not many 
trains, this being a branch road. 

But how could she think of trains now? 
She must go on, whatever came. There was 
her little brother, who had been left in her 
care, every instant approaching that danger- 
ous network of planks. He would fall 
through; he would be killed or maimed. 
She had never before known how much she 
loved him. She tried to cry out, but she 
had absolutely no breath ; and afterward she 
thought that her voice might startle him and 
cause him to lose his balance. 

She was gaining very fast on him now. 
He had reached the trestle and was walking 
steadily and carefully on. Once on this 
place, one could not leave it from either side, 
and there was no fence. It was sheer down 
fiftv or sixty feet into the water. One must 
go forward or retreat ; there was no turning 
aside, as on the land. Sue found that now, 
when she needed steadiness to tread the 


planks safely, her heart was beating so rap- 
idly from her furious run, that she had to go 
very slowly indeed. 

The child was half way across before she 
overtook him. With a pathetic cry of 
thankfulness, she suddenly reached out and 
seized firmly the back of the blue coat. She 
could not help sinking down for an instant, 
panting painfully. Whether Chips spoke or 
not, she did not know. 

As she started up and turned to retrace her 
steps, the piercing and several times re- 
peated sound of the car whistle came cutting 
through the air. Right before her, so near 
that despair told her there was nothing she 
could do, was the engine. 

She could not know what efforts the engi- 
neer was making to stop the train. She 
saw, with swimming, uncertain gaze, the 
blackened face of a man leaning far out and 
gesticulating madly to her. What did he 
mean? She had got to die now, and Chips 
with her. 

The boy gave a shrill, inarticulate cry. 
Sue, as if obeying the man, though she was 
not conscious that she knew what he meant, 
grasped Chips by one arm, and, carefully 
moving, like an automaton, let herself and 
her burden down between the planks, hang- 
ing on by one hand. She had barely 
dropped below, when the train thundered 
over her. 

She now made a desperate fight to retain 
her consciousness, that she might continue 
to hold on. If she fell, she and Chips would 
knock from one rough beam to another, 
and then the water would close over them. 
When she was found, the blood had burst 
from beneath the nails of her right hand. 

Yes, she and Chips were saved. As soon 
as could be, the train was stopped, and engi- 
neer, fireman, conductor, and many passen- 
gers ran back tothetrestle. Could she have 
held on one breath of time longer? Useless 
to ask. She had kept her grip long enough. 

She retained her senses, and a kind of 
calmness, in a wonderful way, until her 
mother came. Brother and sister were in 
their own house by that time. Then she 
suddenly cried out, ‘‘Oh, mother, you must 
trust me after this! I saved him! I saved 
him!’ Then the reaction came, and poor 
Sue remained unconscious for a long time. 

Chips insisted for many a day that he 
could have taken care of himself well enough. 

















BONNETS AND DRESSES. 


By Mrs. HELEN HOOKER. 


as ANDSOME is that handsome does,”’ 

was only true in the days when 
women went without bonnets. Few articles 
of dress have more power to transform a 
pretty woman into an ugly one than the 
wrong head covering. Many women add 
ten years to their age by clinging fondly to 
hats after the day of anything so jaunty 
has passed, while many young ladies look 
the age of their mothers by wearing sub- 
dued, matronly bonnets, when a girlish- 
looking hat would be far more becoming and 
suitable. 

All styles of head gear are now worn, from 
the picturesque Gainsborough, with its wide 
brim and drooping feathers, to the little tur- 
ban, with scarcely any brim atall. Between 
these extremes are many modifications of 
each. Bonnets, too, are both large and 
small, with rolled coronet and in tiny capote 
shape. Thecrowns are longer and narrower 
than last season. The trimming is not 
reared so high, and the severe outlines in 
hats and bonnets have given place to soft, 
irregular fronts and brims. Many bonnets 
with a brim of velvet, jet, or straw are 
softened by a narrow pleating of tulle, of 
any becoming color, placed inside the brim. 
Others are edged with fine flowers, and the 
flowers are veiled in tulle. Some round hats 
of lace straw are entirely covered with tulle, 
and trimmed with tall clusters of grasses 
and flowers. 

Fish-wife pokes and gypsy bonnets are 
among the hats most suitable for young 
ladies. A white straw gypsy (in plain or 
fancy braid), and trimmed with white satin 
or gauze ribbons and sprays of fine white or 
colored flowers may be worn with any dress. 


The hats most worn by young ladies with 
tailor gowns are turbans with crowns of 
straw and rims of velvet, trimmed high in 
front, with loops of velvet or bows of rib- 
bon. Frequently long wings or bunches of 
flowers are added to the bow. 

More dressy turbans have the crown of 
lace or embroidered gauze, with a lace edge 
to match the crown, laid over the velvet 
brim. The front is then trimmed with 
flowers, a crape pompon, or ribbon bows. 
A hat of this kind has the crown of écru 
gauze, in which pink and olive figures are 
embroidered. Anembroidered gauze edge is 
turned over a velvet brim of the same color, 
and the trimming is a bunch of pink crape 
roses. 

Round hats are now more worn by young 
ladies for dressy occasions than they have 
been for several years past. They are of 
plain or fancy straw, with high crown and 
quite wide brim. This brim rolls close to 
the crown on the left side, and is faced with 
velvet. The outside is trimmed with tall 
bows of ribbon and bunches of long-stemmed 
flowers. White flowers are much worn on 
dark straws, as are also white flowers and 
wings on hats of gray. 

Married ladies like rough-and-ready straw 
bonnets, simply trimmed with ribbon or 
velvet, and bunches of field flowers, for wear 
with street suits. For wear with richer 
gowns, there are beautiful fine white straws, 
jet bonnets, and bonnets made of tulle. 
There are also pretty open-work fancy 
covers in straw and in dull beads, in gray, 
mahogany, and amber, to be laid over col- 
ored linings of tulleorcrape. Tulle bonnets 
are made over small frames of silk-covered 
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wire, without a lining. A bonnet of red 
tulle has a cover of fancy straw in straw 
color placed over it, and the only trimming 
is two small fans, one of straw color and one 
of redcrape. The strings are of red tulle. 
Another modish bonnet of mahogany-col- 
ored tulle is trimmed with a fan of lemon 
color, one of olive, and one of pale pink 
tulle. Black and white and white and black 
remain the favorite combinations with many 
women for the best bonnet, probably because 
such a bonnet may be worn with any dress. 
Some of the finest straw bonnets are trim- 
med simply with a rosette of thread lace, 
black or white, holding a bunch of flowers, 
and lace or tulle strings. Both wide and 
narrow, short and long ties are worn on the 
best bonnets. 

Some of the newest summer dresses have 
skirts of plaid surah, with over-dresses of 
canvas or veiling looped very high on each 
side. A dress of navy blue canvas has a 
plaid silk petticoat in blocks of blue and 
écru. Blue and scarlet in combination are 
also worn as much as ever. 

Wide open-work worsted braids, like gal- 
loon, are much used for trimming flannel 
dresses. They may be found in all colors at 
very reasonable prices, and a partly worn 
blue, green, or black cloth may be made very 
effective for a seaside, mountain, or boating 
dress, by the addition of a few yards of this 
braid. 
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Cashmere and mohair veiling dresses now 
come in qualities to suit all purses, and 
those at fifty and seventy-five cents a yard 
are double width and only eight or nine 
yards are needed to make a dress. Lilac, 
cream, white, and écru are the most desira- 
ble colors for these dresses, and velvet rib- 
bon, satin ribbon and lace are used to trim 
them. Lace coats made of either black or 
white net and edgings, and lace mantles 
(with pointed lace hoods), over skirts of dif- 
ferent material and color, will be very pop- 
ular for church and other wear this summer. 

A new French model for a lace wrap, 
designed for those that prefer a looser lace 
wrap than a regular coat, is made short at 
the back, it deepens gradually over the hips 
and ends in stole fronts. The back has 
three curved seams that neatly fit to the 
figure, and in front are single darts. The 
sleeves are cut Chinese fashion and have the 
dolman arch over the shoulder. They are 
shaped by seams inside and outside of the 
arms, and are reversed to form deep cuffs, 
which are overlaid by rows of lace almost as 
deep. At the back, the wrap falls without 
fullness on the tournure. This wrap can be 
made up in all varieties of fabrics. Silk net 
goods are usually lined with silk, when 
made into wraps of this kind, but lace coats 
are in most cases made wholly without lin- 
ing. They are usually worn over plain 
waists. 


THE LITTLE STRANGER. 


By Mrs. LouIseE A. CHAPMAN. 


HIS is, as is often stated, the ‘‘ Woman’s 

Century’’ and the ‘‘ Children’s Para- 
dise.’’ Physically, the best of advantages 
attend the advent of every child among the 
well-to-do and wealthy classes. Even the 
very poor find aids freely used in their be- 
half that were formerly beyond the reach of 
the nabob. 

If your ‘‘ hour came upon you”’ in France, 
for instance, you would be doomed to spend 
from three to six weeks in a hermetically 
sealed room, in a bed heavily hung with 
curtains, intended to exclude rigidly every 
breath of air. Owing to the advances made 
in medical science, mothers in this country 


are allowed free air and a degree of light, 
with pleasant social intercourse with tender 
and sympathetic friends. 

Is not the pinnacle to which we are ele- 
vated during those transient weeks sufficient 
compensation for the bodily discomforts we 
undergo, not to mention the chief charm 
and reward we enjoy in the presence and 
possession of that tiny bundle, enclosed in 
rose-scented flannel and lawn? If it is not 
the first baby, the enforced idleness during 
confinement is in itself a blessed restoration 
and often a much-needed rest. Many an 
over-worked mother has gladly welcomed 
the month when she was “laid aside,’’ and 
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could ‘‘ pull herself together,’’ mentally and 
spiritually, even though her convalescence 
would bring her added cares, duties, and love. 

It is of the utmost importance, after per- 
fect quiet and freedom from care, that 
mamma should watch jealously the guar- 
dian of herself and her infant, and insist on 
the formation of good habits in the new 
‘‘autocrat of the nursery.’’ On this very 
point, much has been said and written, often 
unjustly satirizing an invaluable class of 
women as ‘‘Sairy Gamps.’’ In very few 
cases has there been any flagrant lapse from 
propriety and duty on the part of the nurse. 
As arule, she is kind, attentive, watchful to 
a fault, over ‘‘her lady’’ and ‘‘her baby,”’’ 
desirous of leaving both well and safely 
started on their joint journey. Any wrong 
tendencies may be easily corrected by care- 
ful management, after her short reign is 
ended. 

Many mothers blame the nurse for the 
fretfulness and distension of the stomach, 
the result of overfeeding the baby, when it 
was done (if at all, by the nurse) to quiet the 
querulous complainings of the nervous, 
weak mother. Little harm, after all, can be 
done in the usually short stay of the nurse, 


compared with her kind care and comforting 


attendance during confinement. She bathes, 
fans, feeds, dresses two unreasonable and 
often very troublesome patients ; she care- 
fully defends the sick-room from family 
cares and too ubiquitous neighbors; she 
does the combined work of doctor, cook, 
lady’s maid, and child’s nurse, often per- 
forming the most menial services, and all 
without a reproach or a frown. This is the 
ideal nurse, you may say, but she is 
‘‘numerous,”’ and you will find her, in three 
cases out of every four. 

Of the best food and management for the 
new baby, every intelligent mother must 
judge for herself, until experience proves 
the wisdom of her course. If nature denies 
proper food, choose the nearest substitute, 
pure, fresh cows’ milk ; dilute over one half 
with water at first, and, as stronger pabulum 
is required, gradually reduce the quantity of 
water. Avoid prepared foods. Had nature 
intended our babies to be nourished on gran- 
ular food, milk would not have been secreted 
in the human breast. Above all, avoid 
dosing. Do not vitiate the powers of nature 
by using drugs and medicines. Many a 
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baby is literally ‘‘ dosed to death,’’ especially 
by preparations of opium. If you dislike 
to hear it cry (the only language of infancy), 
and can’t detect the cause, apply to your 
family physician for reason and relief. 

Condensed milk is usually far safer and 
more satisfactory to use in crowded cities 
than to depend on the honor and milk of 
the vender of lacteal fluids. Of the bottle 
(that best friend of the incompetent mother) 
much has been said and written, but there is 
no reason why, with perfect cleanliness, the 
bottle may not be a safe means of feeding ; 
it is much more natural than spoon feeding ; 
for the natural impulse is to suck before 
swallowing ; so the baby chokes if liquids 
are spooned into its mouth, until it learns 
the new method of eating. Guard against 
too rapid and too frequent feeding. The 
bottle quickly emptied demands another 
ration. The tiny stomach, being distended 
unduly, rejects a portion of the food, and, 
after several repetitions, this revulsion 
and rejection become a habit, and another 
recruit is added to the already numerous 
army of dyspeptics. The intervals between 
eating should be increased a few minutes at 
a time, from two hours, until, at four or five 
months of age, baby nurses only once in 
four or five hours, and sleeps all night, 
which last is a great relief to his care-worn 
nurse or mother. 

A dear little mother confided to me last 
week, that her four-months-old daughter 
would sleep all night through, if she turned 
her over at about ten o’clock, when she was 
undressing to retire. This turning is neces- 
sary and advantageous for many reasons. 
The little limbs become cramped and be- 
numbed, and are relieved and rested by 
changed posture. Besides, the head grows 
one-sided if baby is always laid facing away 
from the light, or in any fixed position. 

A year-old child of one of my friends 
showed this result plainly, and when I ven- 
tured to mention it, the mother said she 
knew it, but he insisted on turning over to 
look into the room. I urged her to turn his 
crib or to tie some favorite toy to the bars of 
the other side, with which he could drowsily 
play until he fell asleep. I know of a child 
whose face is terribly distorted. This mal- 
formation is caused by the continual press- 
ure of the brain on one side of the soft skull. 
This, in its turn, misshaped the brain, caus- 
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ing various diseases, such as epilepsy, hys- 
teria, and neuralgia. 

Give baby regularly and frequently a tea- 
spoonful of clean, cold water. The system 
calls for it, and he often suffers for such a 
relief to hot mouth and swollen gums. Itis 
one of the best bowel regulators, often con- 
quering obstinate dysentery or constipation. 
Milk is food, not drink. Regular food, quiet 
days, a daily airing, early and peaceful 
sleep, are absolutely necessary, if you desire 
a healthy, happy, good baby, and who does 
not? 

In view of the experiments of injudicious 
and ignorant mothers, I often wonder that 


DECORATIONS FOR 


By Mrs. 


HERE are a few simple, pretty things 

that are needed in every sleeping room. 
The room being furnished with the essen- 
tials, these things are necessary to gratify 
the taste for the beautiful. 

In selecting materials for curtains, toilet 
sets, and tidies, or drapes, in a room that is 
to be constantly used, buy fabrics that will 
wash and retain their color and beauty ; bet- 
ter pay more money in the beginning than 
have them ready for the ragman as soon as 
soiled. Consider, also, whether or not they 
will harmonize with the other colors and ap- 
pointments of the room. A good quality of 
linen scrim or dotted muslin, edged with 
antique or torchon lace, or without it, will 
make the prettiest and most durable bed- 
room curtains. Some of the beautiful cre- 
tonnes, or their best domestic imitations, in 
soft pink, blue, or olive, also make lovely 
curtains, either hung on brass rods, or as 
lambrequins or drapes above a white curtain. 

The cretonne is in especially good taste 
when the housewife has some little room 
that she wishes to furnish in inexpensive 
fashion. Cretonne may also be used to 
cover a large easy chair, and a broad, low 
lounge without a back ; orto valance a dress- 
ing table, and to drape over the sides of a 
mirror. 

A pretty writing table may be made for 
such a room by taking a small table of ordi- 
nary wood, covering the top with billiard 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


so many babies survive the first year ; and 
statistics prove that more “first children’ 
die than others. If mothers would devote 
as much time to the study of their ‘‘ profes- 
sion’’ as they do to their music, painting, or 
social pleasures, the added intelligence would 
save lives and ease the labor of child-rais- 
ing. 

Allow no one to kiss in baby’s ear or 
tickle his tiny feet. The ears and nerves are 
too sensitive to be made into playthings. 
The quieter and more peaceful a baby’s first 
year is, the better he will bein health and 
behavior. 
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cloth, and the border of the table with vel- 
vet. Use a strip of velvet about seven inches 
wide. Carry the edge next the billiard cloth 
center, just over the edge of the cloth, and 
fasten securely with very small gilt or sil- 
ver headed nails. Carry the other edge of 
the velvet over the edge of the table, turn 
in a little edge, and fasten with the same 
kind of nails used on top. Gild or silver 
the legs of the table, and any other part of 
the frame that shows. The frame of the 
table may be stained cherry, or ebonized, if 
preferred. A very pretty table of this kind 
has the center of blue cloth, the velvet edge 
of gray, and the legs silvered. 

Imitation Madras may also be used for 
curtains. It may be found in prices ranging 
from twelve to twenty-five cents a yard; 
and though the colors are exquisite, and the 
material fairly good, it is feared that it will 
not wash. Orange, straw-color, peacock 
blue, golden brown with gold or orange, and 
pink with olive, are colors much used in rib- 
bons, in drapes, in embroidery silks, and 
cottons, for fancy work, in fact, for all the 
bits of color to brighten a room. Once 
every house had a blue room and a red room. 
Now, there areso many colors that are war- 
ranted not to fade in washing, that one may 
have a much wider choice of colors. No 
color wears better or gives a room a more sun- 
shiny look than yellow, used with caution. 

Lovely bureau covers, toilet mats, cush- 















ion covers, and drapes for chairs, are also 
made of linen scrim. Fringe or hem the 
edges with a hem about an inch wide; or 
else trim the edges with a good quality of 
torchon lace. About an inch from the hem 
draw threads for an inch, and weave in and 
out of the spaces where the threads are 
drawn, narrow ribbons of blue, orange, or 
scarlet, or ribbons of two colors, using first 
a row of one color, and then a row of a con- 
trasting color. Such covers are dainty, and 
wash beautifully after the ribbons are re- 
moved. 

Heavy white or light brown linen, 
worked in Kensington designs, also makes 
handsome, durable toilets sets. It is a good 
idea to keep one toilet set for service, and 
one for dress occasions. The nicest set may 
be made a thing of beauty, and of lasting 
beauty too, by using any kind of lace that 
will wash, darned net, imitation valen- 
ciennes, Egyptian, oriental, or Irish lace, 
over satin or silesia linings. Perhaps the 
most beautiful set of all is made of linen 
lawn, edged with lace, with natural-looking 
sprays of flowers, embroidered in silk in the 
corners of the different pieces. 

Unless expert with the needle, it is best to 
buy the pin cushions that are found ready 
made at the fancy stores, at a very moderate 
cost; and then to make a pretty lace or 
scrim cover to lay over them. There is a 
fancy at present for two small cushions 
fastened together with a bow, in the place of 
the large pin cushion that used to do service 
on our bureaus. A small hand-painted 
china pin dish, or tiny straw basket, gilded 
and tied with a bow, is frequently used in- 
stead of a cushion. Receivers for hair 
combings may be made from the pretty little 
Japanese baskets used for darning cotton. 
Charming little hair pin baskets may be 
bought in a variety of shapes, for twenty or 
twenty-five cents, and are both convenient 
and lasting. The numerous baskets used 
for toilet purposes, may, when soiled, be 
gilded or bronzed, and made prettier than 
new. 

A brush broom case is also a necessity, 
and the newest and simplest is one made 
of chip, and costing twenty-five cents. In 
it are open spaces to be run with ribbons. 
More elaborate ones are made of plush, or 
silk, in the shape of violins, fans, tambour- 
ines, etc. A key rack is also a convenient 
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article for a dressing room. For this pur- 
pose there are small rolling pins, holding 
five or six gilt hooks. The pins are either 
to be painted or covered with plush, and sus- 
pended by a ribbon. There are also small 
wooden horse shoes, and large keys with the 
hooks fastened to them, to be decorated and 
used for the same purpose. An ear of corn, 
gilded, with the screws (which come sepa- 
rately) fastened in it, makes an inexpensive 
and pretty rack. 

A lovely calendar, which is certainly more 
in keeping with a room furnished artist- 
ically than an almanac, may be made by 
using covers of blue, pink, or pearl-gray 
bristol board, and painting flowers, butter- 
flies, or birds on the cover. Each page of 
the calendar may contain a painted spray 
of flowers, and a text for each day from a 
favorite author. The text may be printed 
in old English. If you have no time for so 
elaborate a calendar, cut the cover from the 
almanac, and make a cover of bristol board. 

A pretty wall basket for letters, papers, or 
grasses, can be made from an old straw hat, 
bent into convenient shape, gilded, and fas- 
tened with a bow. The liquid gilt, made 
for such purposes, comes in four or five dif- 
ferent shades, in bronze green, brownish 
gold, red, and yellow gold. It costs twenty- 
five cents a bottle. A beautiful basket seen 
in a display of art goods not long ago, was 
stained bronze green, and fastened by a bow 
of the same color, and three large fir cones, 
one stained dark brown, one red gold, and 
one yellow gold. 

Parlor work bags, which give a pretty 
touch of color when tied to a sombre chair, 
are made of satin and plush, or of satin 
alone. One seen recently in an artistic 
room was made of strips of satin ribbon, 
shading from copper color to straw color. 
Bottles for cologne, or perfume, may be 
beautified by taking those of plain glass, and 
covering them with orange, or other colored 
silk. About the neck of the bottle shirr the 
silk, and finish with a frill of narrow lace, 
ora ruche of narrow ribbon. This ribbon, 
made into ruches, is now sold by the yard 
for edging cushions, bottles, etc. Scent 
bags are made of colored satin, orange be- 
ing a favorite. Sometimes two orthree bags 
of different colors are fastened together, and 
each one filled with a different kind of pow- 
der. 


TWO EXCELLENT CHEAP DINNERS. 


By Mrs. M. E. HUNGERFORD. 


SHIN of beef, the butcher will very 
likely tell you, is only fit for soup 
meat; but by buying a good piece of it, and 
following these directions, it will give you 
two dinners of another sort. 

Cut all the meat from the bone, and set it 
aside, while you give your attention to the 
bone, which is to be made the basis of a 
stew for the first day’s dinner. Put it over 
the fire in a pot, with plenty of cold water, 
and let it boil for a long time. I should 
recommend boiling it for several hours the 
day before it is wanted, and boiling it again 
the next morning till about an hour before 
dinner. 

Then take out the bone and scrape out 
every scrap of the marrow, and put back 
into the pot, with salt, pepper, and a pinch 
of sage, if you like, for seasoning. Taste of 
it as you add the flavoring, and don’t depend 
upon chance or guessing to get the proper 
flavor. The bone you may throw away, for 


there ought not to be virtue enough left in it 
to make it valuable, even to a starving dog. 

Cut up three or four carrots, a couple of 
onions, a turnip or two, and any other veg- 
etables you may have, and throw them into 


the pot. Half an honr before dinner, put in 
a goodly quantity of peeled Irish potatoes, 
and, before dishing the stew, mash down a 
few of them to thicken the gravy. If you 
happen to have any beef drippings or gravy 
from fried pork or bacon, a little of it will 
enrich the stew, but it is not a necessary 
addition. That, you will find, makes a very 
good dinner, with a little hot johnny cake to 
dip in the gravy ; and, if there is any left, it 
will warm up nicely for supper, or for break- 
fast the next morning. 

For the second dinner, take the meat that 
was set aside and put it in a pot with a small 
quantity of water that is not boiling, but 
within about ten minutes of it. If you are 
so fortunate as to have two iron pots, or a 
sauce-pan sufficiently large, the cooking can 
be carried on at the same time as the stew. 


Let it simmer slowly for five or six hours, or 
till it is ready to drop to pieces. It must 
not boil hard or fast, or it will be hard and 
stringy. There should be only enough water 
to cover it, and if that boils down too much, 
a little more water may be added. Cold 
water will be best to replenish with, as it 
checks the tendency to rapid boiling. 

After two hours, put in salt, pepper, and a 
tea-spoonful of vinegar. When the meat is 
cooked, take it up and put it into a tin pail, 
and give it a gentle pressure by laying on it 
a plate small enough to slip inside of the 
pail, and putting a stone or a two-pound 
weight upon that. The liquor that is left 
must be reduced to one-half or less by boil- 
ing it very rapidly for twenty minutes, or 
more if required to accomplish this result. 
Then lift up the plate and pour the liquor 
gently over the meat, letting it settle into 
the cracks and around the sides, till it is all 
on a level. Put on the pressure again, and, 
before the meat is cold, increase it by adding 
extra stones or a large flat-iron, and leave it 
in that way all night in a cold place. 

When it is wanted, slip a knife around the 
sides, turn the pail upside down over a dish, 
and it will drop out in a firm smooth shape, 
and can be cut as smoothly as cheese, in 
even slices that will look like, but taste 
better than, the very finest headcheese that 
is sold in the shops, and will be much more 
nourishing ; for, in that respect, beef is five 
times as valuable as pork. 

It must be a very discontented husband 
that will not enjoy a dinner of this pressed 
meat, with a dish of fried potatoes and, per- 
haps, some parsnips. If there is any of the 
liquor left, it will be jellied, but it can be 
melted in sauce-pan with one or two cups of 
boiling water, thickened slightly with flour 
mixed smoothly in water and poured over 
thick slices of toast, to make a comfortable, 
warm dish for breakfast or supper. But 
more salt and pepper must be added, or it 
will be flavorless and flat. 
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A FRUIT VENDER IN THE ORIENT. 


After a painting of Von N. Sichel. 





